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A New School Year—Greeting. 


&428%With this our first number of the new school 
year, The Journal extends greetings to all its read- 
ers and wishes them suecess in inaugurating the 
work of another ten months in behalf of Catholic 
education. 

Much of the success of the year will depend upon 
how well things are started. Perfect grading, defi- 
nite plans as to amount of work to be covered in 
each subject during the year, and the avoidance of 
mistakes in discipline during the first few days, will 
insure a good measure of success for the year. 

In making up the contents of the present issue 
we have had in mind the needs of teachers at the 
beginning of the school year, and a careful reading 
of the articles here submitted, the plans and outlines 
for work in the several branches, will well repay all 
teachers. 

During the coming year The Journal will continue 
to show steady improvement. We have arranged for 
a number of new departments that are not repre- 
sented in this edition because of the space here given 
to special school opening articles. These new de- 
partments will add greatly to the value of The Jour- 
nal, and will go far towards making it indispensable 
for all Catholic teachers. Another feature of our 
coming issues will be a new dress of type—a change 
that could not be made in time for this edition. 


A Thought For The First Days. 


By a Sister of Mercy, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Last Monday, at dawn of day, I saw a young 
laundress eagerly scanning the eastern horizon. ‘‘T 
am watching for the sunshine,’’ she said, ‘‘for I 
hope to have my clothes white and spotless.’’ The 
King of Day having rubbed his sleepy eyes, envel- 
oped her and the whole green carpeted world in a 
flood of splendor. 

My dear young teacher, are you, too, looking up 
at the dawn of the school year, and with hopeful 
heart waiting to welcome the sunshine? Or is your 
face turned away from the East, your soul darkened 
by clouds of bitterness, sadness or disappointment? 
Do not forget that thirty or forty souls will grow in 
the light emanating from your own, or droop beneath 
the shadow of your pessimism. 

I can quite understand your feelings when you 
enter the class-room on the memorable ‘‘first day of 
school,’’ and see Timothy Tyrrell, the terror of the 
neighborhood, quietly studying you, his mischievous 
blue eyes lighting the freckles that ornament his 
tilted nose. Lift up your heart and watch for the 
sunshine. Timothy has not made a retreat, but per- 
haps he has made a resolution. At all events, give 
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him a fair chance and heed not the black opinion of 
him poured into your unwilling ears by Miss Look- 
ing-for-a-grievanee, who finds only thorns where 
many roses bloom. 

Insist upon industry, even during the opening 


week of school. The first threads of a habit may be 
woven in a single day. The most grievous injury 
we can inflict upon a child is to accept slipshod work 
from him. Quiet, systematic earnestness will accom- 
plish more than all the cramming and rush that lead 
to loss of health, in both pupil and teacher. 

We, who are toiling for eternity, must ‘‘Learn to 
labor and wait.’’ We all know that pages are not 
progress. ‘‘If,’’ says an educational journal, ‘‘ten 
years from now a pupil can say, ‘I do not know what 
lessons I learned at school, but I do know I de- 
termined to be something, to make something for 
myself,’ you will have been a successful teacher, as 
far as that pupil is concerned.”’ 

Let us then begin cheerfully the work of the 
school year, resolving to gather up the sunbeams 
and preserve them in our hearts for the dreay winter 
days awaiting us. Let us write, upon the book- 
mark placed in our favorite volume, the words of 
the learned Bishop Spalding: ‘‘What we need 
above all things, wherever the young are gathered 
for education, is not a showy building, or costly 
apparatus, or improved methods or text-books, but 
a living, loving, illumined human being who has 
deep faith in the power of education and a real de- 
sire to bring it to bear upon those who are intrusted 
to him.”’ 
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What The Pastor May 
Expect of The School. 


Rev. J. F. Nicholson, (Houston, Texas.) 


It may be truthfully said that there is no greater 
factor in Christian education than the pastors of 
souls. They are constantly impressing on their peo- 
ple the importance and necessity of Christian edu- 
cation, and they are more closely related to the 
people than the teachers engagd in the actual work. 

Pastors have, therefore, a right to expect that 
their efforts will be seconded by teachers, and that 
when they promise the people that Catholic teach- 
ing and training is superior morally and not inferior 
intellectually to secular teaching, their guarantees 
will not be falsified. 

When the children of his parish graduate from 
or spend a considerable time in Catholic institutions, 
the pastor has a right to expect that they will re- 
turn to his parish Christian gentlemen and ladies, 
not ladies in the social sense, merely. 
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He has a right to expect that they will be edifying 
and fervent members of the sodalities and religious 
societies of the parish; that if they must needs know 
how to entertain at Flinch and ‘‘High Five,’’ they 
will know still better how to carry on charitable 
work, and promote undertakings for the welfare of 
the parish. If they have spent a neat fortune and no 
little time on music, he expects that they will be 
both able and willing to play a simple ‘‘ O Salu- 
taris’’ and ‘‘Tantum Ergo’’ for Benediction. If 
they demand a new suit of clothes or new dress with 
every moon, he expects that their reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament and the memory of Calvary will 
not permit him to say Mass in vestments that have 
been mended a dozen times. If they can pay $100.00 
for a diamond ring or pin, he expects their religious 
acumen will be sharp enough to see the incongruity 
of assisting at Mass in their church where the 
Chalice is not worth $10.00. To teach more effec- 
tively what is required around the altar, it might 
be advisable in Catholic institutions to appoint one 
or two pupils each week to assist the regular Sacris- 
tan. It will unquestionably make a stronger and 
more lasting impression, than asking the pupils to 
learn from a book the colors of the Vestments and 
the names of the Sacred Vessels. It is but here as 
elsewhere—Segnius irritant animos demissa praures 
quom quoe sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

He expects that those who have had the advan- 
tages of a good education will not consider them- 
selves above performing the ordinary duties of life, 
but better fitted for them; that they will not be more 
arrogant, but more tolerant towards those less fav- 
ored than themselves. He has a right to expect that 
they will know how to make home attractive and 
inviting, that they will neither ruin it by their ex- 
travagance nor neglect by their ignorance of domes- 
tie economy. Those who know nothing of the mys- 
teries of the kitchen and family wardrobe and who 
cannot be of any assistance in the principal func- 
tions of those places are not fit subjects for diplo- 
mas in a Catholic institution. They should know 
that to live for ornament or pleasure only is sinful, 
and when they leave school their desire should be 
to know how much good they can do, rather than 
how much pleasure they can have. 


Catholics of means are generally willing to pay a 
liberal tuition, if their children are well trained 
and taught, but they are often bored by the number 
of extras, which sometimes seem to be inexcusable. 

The following case was justly complained of by 
parents of considerable means: Their daughter at- 
tended a Catholic institution; it happened during 
the year that a drinking cup was needed for the 
pupils and each pupil was taxed ten cents to pur- 
chase it, which was inexcusable unless the cup was 
silver or gold. Parents generally prefer to pay five 
or ten dollars extra in tuition than half that amount 
in extras. The intellectual training should be equal 
if not superior to secular schools. 

Every complaint against a Catholic institution, 
whoever be the teachers, bears most heavily on the 
pastor, since it reflects on the principles he is con- 
stantly advocating, and the pastor is justified in pro- 
testing against anything in a Catholic institution 
which could be construed as reflecting on those prin- 
ciples. 


The Use of the Text Book. 


REV T. J. O’BRIEN [Brooklyn, N. Y ] 
The school book will be to a great extent what the 
teacher makes it. An ideal book will fail in its pur- 
pose, unless the teachers and pupils use it aright. 
How these use it is more important than how it is 
constructed. A good teacher with a poor text book 
is preferable to a poor teacher with a good text 
book. Of course, a good teacher with a good text 
book is what we are all looking for—(and sometimes 
paying for). The true teacher is never the slave, but 
ever the master of the text book. Often will he ob- 
tain perfect results with an imperfect book, its very 
defects serving to develop or occasion the exercise 
of his strong and best qualities. But this situation 
wrongfully demands an unjust expenditure of ener- 
gy, that might otherwise find fruitful exercise in 
other needed directions. A teacher with full and 
fresh knowledge of the subject, knowing what to 
teach and how to teach and whom to teach, three es- 
sentials in the teaching process, is never dependent 
on the book, however good, for either material or 
method. His fingers are not riveted to the next line; 
his eyes but occasionally are fixed on the text. The 
capable teacher teaches the subject, not the book. 
He is, of course, fully acquainted with the text, and 
with much more than the text. He makes the pupils 
distinguish between the more important and the less 
important parts. He is not a teacher of one book. 
For him the text book is not of divine inspiration. 
There are many other sources of knowledge which 
he has explored, and into these at times he takes the 
pupils on an excursion. The sidelights of related 
studies he does not ignore, but utilizes whenever he 
judges that these are calculated to stimulate imag- 
ination, arouse interest, deepen knowledge and fix 
the impression. 


His assignment of lessons is not by page or para- 
graph, without explanation or suggestion as to what 
and how the pupils should study. On the other hand, 
he does not unwisely over-explain the text, which 
would make unnecessary any effort on the pupil’s 
part to take the author seriously. So likewise in the 
next day’s recitation he is unwilling to accept mere 
verbal reproduction, and, as a consequence, his pupils 
never dare offer it. He demands accuracy, he ex- 
pects a reasonable fullness in essentials, and these he 
usually obtains with that more or less original ex- 
pression, which betokens the pupil’s thought, intel- 
ligence and assimilation of the subject. 

How to Use the Text Book. 

If the text book is to prove an aid to study for the 
pupil, as it is intended to be, the pupil must be taught 
how to study it, and to my mind one of the teacher’s 
most important duties is to direct the inexperienced 
children as to the proper use of the book. I ean re- 
call with pleasure and gratitude one of my early 
teachers who always, the day before, directed our 
attack upon a new lesson. He got us to see clearly 
what the subject in handwas. Sometimes on the 
blackboard he outlined for us the main truth or fact, 
and with lines and diagrams showed us the sub-top- 
ies, or arguments or conclusions. We always had 
the key and we always—or most times, to be accurate 
—were curious enough to use the key and get inside 
the lock, which otherwise, I fear, we would fail to 
break. 
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A text book is meant for study, not for mere read- 
ing, as are novels and newspapers. Do the pupils of 
to-day, speaking generally, really study, or are they, 
most of them, merely readers of school books? Com- 
plaints are frequent (outside of Greater New York) 
that the average school graduate has but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the elementary studies. He 
knows a great many more things than his parents at 
his age knew or dreamt of, but his knowledge is 
neither accurate nor deep in any single subject. 

The over-crowding of the courses of study in part 
explain his shallowness. But may it not also be that 
much of his study is only a little more than harmless 
reading? That famous ‘‘line of least resistance,’’ 
which psychologists write about, is perhaps at times 
overworked and is not carrying many to the termi- 
nus of solid learning. There seems to be too much 
anxiety to make study pleasant, agreeable, easy, and 
to rid it of all the elements of work, exertion, earn- 
estness and thoroughness which the good old Latin 
word ‘‘studeic’’ imples. | 

It Is the Work of the Pupil That Counts. 

Perhaps in some instances the book and the teacher 

do, or attempt to do, too much, the pupils too little; 
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and after all it is what the pupil himself does, and 
does rightly, that counts for his learning, his school- 
ing, his education. I am old-fashioned enough to 
contend for definite lessons, for an hour or two’s 
home study, for the study-recitation in school, and 
for occasional tests of knowledge to ascertain how 
much of the text book has been profited by, and how 
much more the teacher must do to supply for defects. 
Without these, in some form and to some degree, we 
shall never know the profit or loss account of the 
text books we have the children use. 

To this use of the book by teacher and pupil I have 
devoted the larger part of this paper, for I feel the 
conviction that herein, more fully than in the quality 
of the text books, lies the strength or weakness, the 
excellence or mediocrity or deficiency of teaching 
and study and school work. By all means improve 
and perfect the school books, but at the same time 
let teachers aim more and more to excel in the right 
use of the books, and teach the children how to use 
them, for this alone will give them the key to unlock 
the treasures of truth, and wisdom, and goodness, 
stored up in the printed page. 


Che Form and 


To determing the general form and method of 
catechetical instruction, we must take into consid- 
eration the mental capacity of the children, their 
sphere of life, and finally the nature and peculiari- 
ties of the doctrines themselves. 


With regard to the mental capacity, the method 
of instruction must be suited to the nature of the 
human soul and the laws of its development and 
activity. The child must therefore be led from the 
easy to the more difficult, from the sensuous percep- 
tion to the mental idea, always beginning with those 
truths which require the exercise of a lower faculty 
only, less practice in thinking, and less preliminary 
knowledge; hence from history to doctrine, from 
perception to idea, ete. We must proceed from the 
known to the unknown, from the sensible to the 
super-sensible, and explain the latter by the former. 


The particular should always precede the uni- 
versal, the constituent elements (notes) precede the 
idea; in a word, the analytical method (taken in its 
logical sense) must be employed. Finally, doctrines 
which are necessary for the proper understanding 
of other doctrines must be first explained; for ex- 
ample, the belief in God before the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Our Lord. 


Example of the analytical method: the explana- 
tion of contrition. Instead of giving at once the 
grammatical explanation of sorrow and detestation 
and a firm resolution, the catechist will by a familiar 
example make the child feel its value. ‘‘What 
would your feelings be,’’ I would say to him, ‘‘if 
in a great passion you raised your hand against your 
father and severely hurt him?’’ The child would 
immediately answer that he would be very sorry for 
doing such a thing, and that he would always grieve 
for it. ‘‘Well, my child, that sorrow, that grief, 
which you would feel, is what is called sorrow and 


Method of Catechetical Tnstruction, ~ ~ ~ 


Rev. Boniface Luebbermann. 


detestation. Would you after that again strike 
him?’’ No, sir, not for anything. ‘‘ Well, then, 
that disposition is what is called a firm resolution.”’ 
Afterwards I would make him understand that by 
mortal sin we revolt against God, who is out Father, 
that we again nail Jesus to the cross; that done, it 
will not be difficult to make him understand that we 
all should have a great sorrow for our sins, and that 
we should be firmly resolved not to commit sin any 
more. ‘‘If you had committed a grievous sin against 
God, who is so good, would you not grieve very 
much also? Would you not feel great sorrow?’’ 
Yes. ‘‘ Well, that sorrow is called contrition. Would 
you ever again commit such a grievous sin?’’ No. 
‘*Well, that intention is called a firm resolutjon.’’ 
Now let the question: What is contrition? be pro- 
posed, and the child will at once understand the 
answer in the catechism, and will be delighted at 
knowing so well that which appeared so difficult 
to him before. 

Not only the mental capacity, but also the sphere 
and the circumstances of the child’s life must be 
taken into consideration. If the purpose and end 
of the instruction is to be attained, it is necessary 
that the doctrines be always applied to the life of 
the child, and that in doing this the conditions and 
cireumstanees of this life, as well as its duties, be 
ever kept in view. Hence it follows again that those 
truths be taught first which affect directly the life 
of the child; for example, his duties towards him- 
self and his neighbor, his duties towards his parents, 
brothers, sisters, teachers, school-mates, ete., before 
the duties, v. g., to temporal rulers. 

With regard to the doctrines themselves, the same 
rule is to be observed in Catechetics as in Homileties ; 
the proper connection and order must be observed 
between the doctrinal and moral truths, the truths 
of reason and those of Revelation. 
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Although the doctrinal truths are to be gone 
through connectedly before the moral truths, care 
must be taken to unite with every doctrinal teaching 
the moral application resulting from it, and like- 
wise with every moral truth the doctrine on which 
it is based. The doctrine furnishes the motive for 
obeying the moral law, and the moral teaching ap- 
plies the doctrine to practical life. 

This practical application is indispensable in Cate- 
cheties, because the children are unable to make it 
without the aid of the catechist, and without it the 
instruction is of little value. The doctrine is treated 
as a merely speculative subject, which the child 
learns for examination, but not as a matter pertain- 
ing to God and to eternal salvation, as a subject 
affecting the innermost heart of man and his whole 
external life. The catechist should therefore bestow 
special attention upon these applications of teach- 
ings to life. He must not be discouraged by an ap- 
parent want of success herein, but ever strive to 
render them as correct, natural, and easy, as per- 
tinent to the present and proximate future necessi- 
ties of the children as possible. In the course of 
time the whole range of the duties of childhood will 
come within the explanations. 

These practical applications may also be drawn 
out by questions, so that the child himself may make 
the application. The first application will be quite 
general, and must be specified by other questions, 
and referred to the life of the child by naming time, 
place, person, ete., when, where, how, and towards 
whom such acts must be performed. 

It would be a sad mistake to separate the truths 
of reason from those of Revelation, and explain the 
former first under the pretext that the child must 
first be civilized and then Christianized. A cele- 
brated ecatechist brands this method as _ treason 
against the Creator and a crime against the child. 
It would violate the reverence due to the authority 
of God and would leave the child under a lasting im- 
pression of his being entirely independent of his 
Creator, and of being his own law-giver. This would 
be nothing less than moral murder of the child in 
the strictest sense of the word. The authority of 
God is thus placed in the background and the child 
is led to look upon religion as his own work, and 
to retain this religion only as long as it suits his 
sensual pleasure. In our time, when the necessity 
and power of authority are so extensively ignored 
and espised; the catechist must more than ever im- 
press deeply on the mind of the child this power, 
practise him early to aequire a facility of faith, and 
bar the way against infidelity by representing the 
whole Christian doctrine as a gracious revelation of 
God to man. 


_Grading and Promotion in Schools. 
BY SUPT. F. LOUIS SOLDAN, ST. LOUIS. 
Promotions should be decided from the educational 
and not merely from the scholastic standpoint. While 
as a rule, it is desirable that the child should advance 
rapidly, there are not a few instances (as in the case of 
the ambitious child who is likely to push his work beyond 
the proper limit of his physical welfare), where a retar- 
dation in the rate of work may become an educational 
necessity. 
Well-meaning parents are at times doing injury to the 
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interests of the child by driving him beyond his strength 
and insisting on advancement when it would be better for 
him to master more fully the work of his grade. The 
teachers and principals must, in such cases, be firm and 
prefer to satisfy their own educational conscience. They 
should try, however, to show to the parent, good reason 
for their refusal to promote. 

The retardation of a child or his being put back in a 
class is one of the most frequent causes of early with- 
drawal from school. The child, especially, when he has 
arrived at an advanced age, may feel it a privation and 
disgrace to be separated from his classmates to whom he 
is personally attached. Parents are sympathetic when 
the child is grieved, and do not always realize that non- 
promotion may, under circumstances, be the best educa- 
tional measure. They are instinctively aware of the 
danger of losing time in education. If individual pro- 
motions lessen the frequency of being compelled to ex- 
clude slower children from promotion, it should be re- 
sorted to for this, if for no other reason. 

Examinations should not be made the sole test of pro- 
motions in the district school; this principle is conceded 
by common educational sentiment. Promotion should be 
based on the teacher’s conscientious estimate of the 
child’s ability and accomplishments. The usual test for 
ascertaining whether the child has acquired some data of 
information,, is his ability to tell about or to write about 
it. There may be no better test, for the teacher or pa- 
rent, of a child’s knowledge, than what he can tell about 
it; but his expression of what he knows is after all not 
an unfailing test at all times, and in every respect. There 
are kinds of human nature and of child nature where in- 
formation lodges within and is assimilated in thought 
and finds expression in life without rising rapidly to the 
surface in speech. There is a shrinking temperament 
always at its worst when many eyes rest on it or when 
it is otherwise under nervous strain. Here the teacher’s 
general impression, extending over a long time, is as 
valuable as the specific tests which can be made to de- 
cide the matter of promotion. 

When the question arises whether a child should re- 
view the work of a grade instead of being promoted, his 
age should be taken into consideration as well as his 
proficiency. Where a pupil’s age is in advance of that 
of the grade, promotion should not be refused except for 
very weighty and imperative reasons. A teacher may 
dislike to spoil her first and brightest class by promoting 
into it some of the slower children of the second; but 
she will do so, if it is in the interest of the pupils. Re- 
viewing the work of a class, while it may be a help at 
times to slow children, does not make a dull pupil bright. 
There can be no schools for bright children exclusively, 
and the elimination of slow children from a bright class 
by unreasonably delaying their course is reprehensible. 
Tn almost every class there are bright and dull children, 
and it is at times the best educational remedy for a 
sluggish child not to withhold promotion, but to allow 
him to attempt new work. 

Every thoughtful teacher is imbued with the import- 
ance of securing to the children for whom she is respon- 
sible, and who hold a place in her affections, the advan- 
tage of a proper rate of advancement in their course 
through the school. If she finishes the work of her 
grade in year or less, she has done much to induce the 
children to remain through the common school course, 
perhaps through the high school. If they lose a quarter 
or half a year in her room they lose to that extent a 
chance of entering the higher grades. 
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Instruction should be thorough in every department of 
the public schools. It should be based on a thorough 
knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher, on 
a wise method of teaching which helps the child to as- 
similate the lesson in a thoughtful way and prevents his 
acquiring knowledge by dint of memory merely. Self- 
activity should be aroused at every step. All these con- 
ditions are included in the demand for thoroughness, 
and all education should be thorough in that sense. 


There is, however, a mistaken idea of the meaning of 
the word which has done much educational harm. It is a 
mistake to demand thoroughness to such an extent that 
the children are kept at one stage of the course of in- 
struction, one topic, until they reproduce it, not only 
with mechanical perfection, but at a certain given rate 
of speed. This conception of thoroughness seems im- 
aginary but it used to prevail in fact, and forms a sad 
episode of past educational error. There was a time 
when, to this mistaken idea of thoroughness, sacrifices 
were made in the education of the young, which in the 
light of to-day seem indefensible wrongs. Little chil- 
dren were kept on the same lesson of the reader day after 
day, until they could spell every word, and could read it 
backward as well as forward. The reading of lessons 
backward was a standing practice—just to make chil- 
dren thorough. In the teaching of arithmetic, the same 
pernicious principle obtained. Because some business 
men hadcomplained that the children from public schools 
employed in their counting houses, could not add col- 
umns of figures with the same rapidity as the more prac- 
ticed accountants, it became, for a fortunately short 
period, a matter of educational practice and pride to 
train little children in adding columns of figures with 
lightning rapidity. The teacher supervised the process. 
watch in hand, to see how many seconds one pupil or one 
room surpassed the other. Such “perfection” and “thor- 
oughness” could not be brought about without loss in 
other directions; stress was laid on the mechanical ele- 
ment, to the detriment of things educationally more 
important. Children for purposes of mechanical drill, 
were kept unduly long in the lower grades, when they 
ought to have been ready to undertake more advanced 
work. The life and spirit of the school were crushed, 
and interest was killed. The fact was ignored that 
thoroughness is not the same as mechanical perfection, 
and that at every step of educational work something 
must be left to the future and that every new step is in a 
measure a review of some preceding steps and helps to 
the more perfect mastery of the technique of the funda- 
mental practices. 


It is essential in school work to insist on clearness, and 
the acquisition of the thought of the lesson by the child. 
Quickness in the use of information, and readiness to re- 
produce it, in many kinds of work, such as arithmetic, 
result from the constant use of the elements in all later 
work, and perfection in this respect need not be insisted 
on in the work of the lower grades. School instruction 
moves in spiral lines, as it were, always turning back to 
the point from which it started, passing and reviewing 
the same from a higher plane. It does not move in 
straight lines, away from the starting-point, never to re- 
turn to it. In all school work, therefore, a clear under- 
standing of principles is essential, but it is not necessary 
to drill on each topic as if it would never be taken up 
again or recalled by future instruction. The grinding 
process of the old school obtained thoroughness in de- 
tails, but imperiled the best principles of education. 
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School Discipline. 
Laura Boyd. 


It is agreed by all that progress in education in a 
school is dependent on order. By order is meant, in 
general, that no one interferes with the school work 
that is carried on, by movements, noise, actions or 
speech. Stillness is not to be regarded as an equiva- 
lent of order. A school where each is actively and 
cheerfully engaged in carrying forward according 
to_a plan the needed work, and yet not interfering 
with others, presents the essentials of order to one 
who is merely looking on, but to the thoughtful 
teacher this would not be enough. The question of 
motives would present itself to him—‘‘ Why are they 
orderly ?”’ 

The aim of the teacher must be something higher 
than to produce a still school, valuable as that may 
be; it should be to produce a self-governing being. 
When we enter a school room and find it orderly we 
naturally conclude that it has arisen from something 
in the teacher—that he has plans, rules, methods or 
modes of operation that produce the conditions we 
find. We agree that it sounds angelic and lovely to 
talk about banishing the rod and governing by love 
and smiles. Love is all right and necessary in school 
government, but we find that where the teacher does 
not mix in a goodly supply of some sterner material 
occasionally she is in fact a complete failure as a 
disciplinarian. 

I believe we are compelled to mix iron with our 
love and firmness with kindness if we do not want 
our pupils to be weak and childish. Of course, I 
believe that sympathy between teacher and pupils 
should always exist and that we should be really in- 
terested in their life interests everywhere and at all 
times. 

It has been truly said, ‘‘He that can not govern 
himself can not govern others.’’ So a teacher who 
can not control his temper and maimtain a mental 
equilibrium and not be annoyed even ‘‘Tho stars do 
fall and heavens descend’’ has shown to his pupils 
at that moment that he is lacking in his ability to 
control himself, and his hold upon that school is 
grievously weakened. 

A beautiful motto for the school room and one 
which children never tire repeating again and again 
is ‘‘Trifles make perfection and perfection is no 
trifle.’’ Be very careful of the little offenses. Dis- 
order, as has been proven many times over, is capa- 
ble of a very rapid growth. Be firm; by that I mean 
you can not be coaxed. ‘‘No’’ means No. Make such 
regulations as are necessary to insure order and no 
more. Then above all things see to it that these are 
obeyed implicitly. Don’t make a rule that you are 
sure you can not carry out. 


I believe in allowing the pupils quite a good deal 
of freedom, such as getting the dictionary or any 
book needed, leaving the room, ete., without permis- 
sion. They have this privilege so long as it does not 
interfere with the rights and freedom of others. I 
do not believe it right to teach children that they 
should do right to escape punishment; not at all. 
Rather let us do right because it is right. I have 
known teachers to try to frighten the pupils into 
doing their duty by threats which they never had 
any intention of executing. The children soon real- 
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ize this and pay as much attention to the teacher’s 
words as they would a barking dog. 

I think the teacher is in a great measure to blame 
for much of the disobedience in school simply in the 
way he requests or commands things to be done. An 
illustration from my own observation I think will 
prove the statement. ‘‘Jim, take the erasers out on 
the step and dust them.’’ But another teacher asked, 
“Jimmy, will you dust the erasers this morning, 
please?’’ Now, the second Jim would have pounded 
dusty erasers for an hour if his teacher requested it, 
but the first boy thinks his teacher is a lazy snide 
who might have pounded her own old dirty erasers. 

Work is healthy and must be carefully distin- 
guished from play. To gain strength the child must 
work. He must learn to grapple with some of the 
hard problems, instead of having his teacher sugar- 
coat them for him, if he is ever to cope with the hard 
problems of life successfully. We must teach the 
child to think for himself. He ought to know by 
experience what hard study means. Life is not all 
smooth and easy, and it is false for the teacher to so 
make it for him while he is at school. Let us teach 


the pupils that the more they are educated the more 
they will get out of life because they have put more 
into it. I think all agree that it is'vastly more im- 
portant that youths should learn honor, purity and 
manliness than that they should become expert read- 
ers, grammarians and the like. 

Someone has said, ‘‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life ;’’ and, since conduct is fashioned by self-control, 
the chief end of discipline is self-control, that the 
pupils may become self-governing men and women. 
Discipline is not only a condition for successful 
school work, but it is one of the most vital elements 
in the end sought for—character. In closing let us 
inquire, How many teachers can repeat the following 
lines of Dickinson’s from their own experience? 

‘‘The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge; 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 

When I shut them from breaking the rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school.’’ 


we woe Al Well-Arranged Course in Christian Doctrine. 


A Suggestive Outline of Work Through the Grades from the Manual of the New York Catholic Schools. 


Grade 1 A—First Year—First Half. 


1. This is by far the most important of all the 
courses of study. ‘‘What doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world if he iose his soul?’’ To this 
question of the Son of God there is only one answer 
possible. No man, nor woman is fit to teach children 
who fails in theory or in practice to regard the salva- 
tion of the soul as the chief business of our life on 
Earth. 

2. We insist strongly upon making the other 
courses of study auxiliary to the course in language. 
We insist still more strongly upon making the other 
courses of study auxiliary to the course in Christian 
Doctrine. Sinee all truth belongs to God, there is 
no branch of learning in teaching which the in- 
structor cannot in some way keep before the minds 
of the children the Almighty Creator, Redeemer, 
Sanctifier and absolute Owner of human beings. 

3. ‘‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.’’? Therefore accustom 
the children to begin and to end not only the school 
day, but also each exercise with prayer. Let the 
prayers be brief before and after each exercise, and 
couched in language suitable for the grade. Every 
elass-room should be furnished with at least the 
crucifix hung in full view of the children. 

4. Teach the children of this grade to make the 
sign of the cross and to recite from memory the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Angelical Salutation. 

5. Do not allow rapid or sing-song recitation of 
prayers. 

6. Give them oral instruction on God, the Creator 
of the world, Who will reward the good and punish 
the bad; and on the Angels, dwelling especially on 
the subject of the Guardian Angels. 

Grade 1 B—First Year—Second Half. 

1. Teach the children to recite from memory the 
Apostles’ Creed; review and develop the subjects 
of the previous grade. 


Grade 2 A—Second Year—First Half. 

1. See that the children continue to be able to 
recite correctly from memory the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Angelical Salutation, and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Explain to them the history of the origin of these 
prayers. Teach them to recite from memory the 
Confiteor and the Act of Contrition. The form of 
words in which the latter is taught in this grade 
should not be changed for any other during the 
school-life of the children. 

2. Teach the children from the Introductory 
Catechism, Lessons I to [IX inclusive. Insist in every 
recitation upon the use by the children of the exact 
words of the text. 

3. Give oral instruction on the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, the Birth of our Saviour, the Flight into 
Egypt. 

Grade 2 B—Second Year—Second Half. 

1. Teach the children to recite from memory the 
acts of faith, hope and charity. 

_ 2. Teach from the Introductory Catechism Les- 
sons X to XVIII inclusive. 

3. Give oral instruction on the return from Egypt, 
the settling down at Nazareth, the finding of Jesus 
in the Temple, the diligence, the industry, the mod- 
esty, the humility and the obedience of Jesus in His 
Hidden Life. ‘‘And He was subject to them.”’’ 

Grade 3 A—Third Year—First Half. 

1. Review carefully all the prayers of the pre- 
ceeding grades and introduce to the children the 
Ten Commandments. 

2. Teach from the Introductory Catechism Les- 
sons XIX to XXVII inclusive. 

3. Give oral instruction on St. John the Baptist, 
the baptism of the Saviour, theforty days’ fast, the 
three temptations, the testimony of St. John, the 
calling of the Apostles, the wedding feast of Cana, 
and the Saviour’s special love for children. 

2. Give an oral instruction on the creation of 
Adam and Eve and their fall; and on the Promised 
Redeemer. 


: 
4 
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Friday Afternoons. 


The old custom of setting aside a part of Friday 
afternoons for declamation and recitations is remem- 
bered with mingled feelings by the pupils who 
shared its advantages. Nevertheless the custom 
should be perpetuated, for such exercises afford an 
unusual opportunity for practice in reading and re- 
citing for the sake of others. To read aloud so that 
our hearers can listen with pleasure, gives us the 
power and privilege of helping and pleasing others. 
No life is without such opportunities. It is wise to 
emphasize this accomplishment in our schools, and to 
expect our pupils to become competent to render this 
service. 

Any exercise which accustoms the children to 
reading or reciting with ease, modesty and simplicity 
in the presence of and for the sake of others adds 
materially to their ability to make themselves agree- 
able as well as useful. 

The special exercise, when one class entertains 
another class in the hall, or when children recite for 
the audience of schoolmates and parents, differs from 
the ordinary exercise in motive. Why should one 
read plainly when every one else holds a similar book 
and is reading the same paragraph? But to read to 
those who have no book, have never read the story, 
or really desire to hear it, that is another matter. 

So, with no artificial manner, voice, or gesture, 
but with a pure and simple desire to please, let the 
children read and recite to one another, or to other 
classes, at least once a week, until the exercise be- 
comes as natural as breathing. And let the power to 
thus minister to others become one of the common 
attainments of our pupils.—Sarah L. Arnold. 


Roll of Improvement. 

Many teachers have seen how discouraging the 
ordinary ‘‘roll of honor’’ is to dull and slow pupils. 
After a few attempts they give up trying to have 
their names put on the roll and are content to be 
at the foot of the class. 

The writer has tried the following plan with suc- 
cess in a class where the number ‘work was espe- 
cially hard for the children. 

On a sheet of foolseap write alphabetically the 
roll of the whole class, thus giving every child an 
equal chance. 

Even if a child has received as low as 20 per cent 
in arithmetic and in the work of the following week 
improves 10 per cent, next to his name place a black 
star. 

For improvement in monthly tests use a colored 
star. Of course when a child is ‘‘perfect’’ or has 
100 per cent two or more weeks in succession he is 
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Hints 


Methods, Devices, and Suggestions from Many 
Teachers’ Workshops. 


duly rewarded with a star each time, as no greater 
improvement is possible. 

Thus the child is constantly trying to outstrip 
himself, and can reach the limit of his own capacity 
and not have it compared to the capacity of his more 
gifted neighbor.—Town Teacher, 


Things That You Can Do With Chalk. 


Saturate the end of a crayon in mucilage and the 
lines made will be permanent so far as erasure by 
an ordinary eraser is concerned, but they can be 
removed by means of a damp sponge or cloth. 

For a musie or writing staff this is a great con- 
venience, for if the board is ever needed for other 
work the lines can be removed more easily than 
painted lines. 

In map drawing, a permanent outline can thus be 
made, and used as long as it is needed, the pupils 
filling in the details which can be erased, leaving 
the outline ready for use each day. 

In drawing lessons also some permanent lines and 
dots are very useful. 

Colored chalk is now used in many schools to good 
advantage for diagrams, maps, ete. It is attractive 
when artistically used, and is a convenient way of 
emphasizing points in a map or diagram. 


Handy to Have in the Schoolroom. 


Red ink. 

Colored crayons. 

A bottle of mucilage. 

A box of water colors. 

A box of rubber bands. 

Pads of paper of various shapes and qualities. 

Smooth, clean, wrapping paper and a ball of twine. 

Artists’ thumb tacks to fasten up home-made 
charts, pictures, ete. 

A rubber pen which costs 25 cents and is invalu- 
able in making charts on manilla paper. 

Some simple remedies—a bottle of camphor for 
‘*faints’’? and other emergencies, a bottle of vase- 
line, court plaster, soft cloth for bandages, a harm- 
less headache remedy. With these on hand, trifling 
ills and accidents can be attended to easily, and 
the child need not lose valuable time by being sent 
home for care. 

A roll of manilla paper for making maps, charts 
and pictures. : 

How to Make a Relief Map of Flour. 

Necessary materials: 

Three tablespoonfuls flour. 


One tablespoonful salt. 
Water, sufficient to make dough. 
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Illustrative Lesson.—A review of the surface of 
Europe. 

After a few review questions each pupil spent a 
few minutes sketching the general outline of Europe. 
This was done while the chalk and molding boards 
were being passed. Then the outline of Europe 
was lightly drawn on the boards with the chalk. 

A cupful of moist sand was passed to each scholar, 
and Europe was molded. As the various ranges 
were located, they were first molded upon a large 
map that had. been previously drawn and covered 
with sand. Each pupil then reproduced them upon 
his own map. 

The flour maps were made at home and the pupils 
received these instructions: ‘‘Take the map that 
has been sketched upon paper, also your spelling 
papers.’’ (These papers contained a list of all the 
divides to be located.) ‘‘After drawing the map 
upon stiff cardboard, paint the background either 
green or blue. Make dough, spread it upon the card- 
board with a flat knife. Next, place mountains, 
referring to your spelling papers for the list.’’ 

This dough hardens and erystallizes, making a 
substantial map. Rivers ean be drawn or even names 
printed upon it.—Journal of Geography. 


Worth While in Teaching. 


To cultivate honesty in word and action. 

To cultivate purity of thought. 

To cultivate esteem for parents and the aged. 
To cultivate the habit of industry in pupil. 

To create a love for good books. 

To build up a school library. 

To gain the respect and love of your pupils. 
To make pupils self-governing. 


To inspire pupils with a desire to be useful. 

To have a definite plan for each day’s work. 

To cultivate self-reliance and self-confidence in 
pupils. 

To encourage growth in character and in work. 


Incidental Teaching. 

The pupil may be led through the influence of a 
good teacher or teachers to develop and act out a 
strong moral principle. It very often happens that 
the incidental] teaching of the schoolroom leaves a 
deeper impression than the carefully developed train 
of thought that the lesson is intended to convey. 
The chance remark and incidental comment of the 
teacher are all treasured up by the child and take 
a deep place in his mind. 

Language. 

Teacher start an original story by giving a few 
sentences of it. Then call on volunteers for the next 
sentence. When a good one is given, the one giving 
it stands on the side of the room. Then another 
sentence is ealled for and so on until the story is 
complete. Then call for a good title. The teacher 
has a right to discard all offers until she gets a 
satisfactory sentence, when the successful one takes 
his place in the line. When all are chosen, the one 
at head gives title, the teacher recites his sentences 
and each one in the line gives the sentence which he 
decided upon. Or the teacher may allow pupils 
to originate the whole story, including the first sen- 
tence. This exercise need take only a few minutes, 
and is bright and lively, stimulating thought.—Mrs. 
M..M. L. 
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Be Natural in School. 

One thing that makes teaching very hard for some 
teachers is that they do not allow themselves to be 
natural. They cherish a false idea of schoolroom 
decorum and keep their nerves at a tension six hours 
a day. No wonder that after this strain, they are 
tired every night. No wonder they are always wish- 
ing for Friday.—Canadian Teacher. 

Geography Pictures, 

Whenever we begin the study of a new country 
in geography the children are encouraged to bring 
any pictures or clippings they may come across, re- 
lating to that country. I put on the wall a large 
piece of plain dark red wallpaper on which we paste 
the pictures. The red makes a very effective back- 
ground for the gray tones of the pictures.—Popular 
Edueator. 

Teach the Children to Observe These Rules. 

Not to spit; it is rarely necessary. To spit on a 
slate, floor or sidewalk is an abomination. 

Not to put the fingers into the mouth. 

Not to pick the nose. 

Not to wet the finger with saliva in turning the 
leaves of books. 

Not to put pencils into the mouth or moisten them 
with the lips. 

Not to put money into the mouth. 

Not to put anything into the mouth except food 
and drink. 

Not to swap apple cores, candy, chewing gum, 
half-eaten food, whistles or bean blowers, or any- 
thing that is habitually put in the mouth. 

Teach the children to wash the hands and face 
often. See that they keep them clean. If a child is 
coming down with a communicable disease it is rea- 
sonable to believe that there is less chance of infect- 
ing persons and things if the hands and face are 
washed clean and not daubed with the secretions 
of the nose and mouth, 

Teach the children to turn the face aside when 
coughing and sneezing, if they are facing another 
person. 

Children should be taught that their bodies are 
their own private possessions, that personal clean- 
liness is a duty, that the mouth is for eating and 
speaking and should not be used as a pocket, and the 
lips should not take the place of fingers.—Hodge’s 
Nature Study and Life. 

Develop Inquiry. 

One of the native impulses of the mind is to com- 
prehend the causal relation of things, and hence 
mere memory work is always without interest. The 
child is always interested in finding out the why. 
By setting problems such as, Why does the water 
rise in a pump? Why does the mereury fall in the 
thermometer? we arouse and maintain interest. By 
keeping the links of the chain tightly bound together 
by developing the causal nexus, by asking and incit- 
ing the pupils to ask and to answer the question why, 
you are forging the link of association that will en- 
able them to call up and use knowledge when it is 
needed; you are drawing upon a perennial source 
of interest that will enliven all school work, and you 
are cultivating a habit of mind that enhances the 
pleasures of living and increases the efficiency of 
life—Dr. Maxwell, City Superintendent New York 
Schools. 
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Class Methods in Readings. 
Two Kinds of Reading. 

There are two kinds of reading which should be 
cultivated in reading lessons, altho they seem to fall 
a little apart from the main highway of effort. They 
are, first, sight reading of supplementary matter for 
the purpose of cultivating a quick and accurate 


grasp of new thought and forms. When we leave 
school, one of the values of reading will be the power 
it gives to interpret quickly and grasp firmly the 
ideas as they present themselves in the magazines, 
papers and books we read. Good efforts in school 
reading will lead forward gradually to that readiness 
of though and fluency of perception which will give 
freedom and mastery of new reading matter. To 
develop this ability and to regulate it into habit, 
we must give children a chance to read quite a little 
at sight. We need supplementary readers in sets 
which ean be put into the hands of children for this 
purpose. The same books will answer for several 
classes, and may be passed from room to room of 
similar grade. 

The reading matter we select for this purpose may 
be classic, and of the best quality, just as well as to 
be limited to information and geographical readers 
which are much inferior. There are first-class books 
of literary merit, which are entirely serviceable for 
this purpose and much richer in culture. They con- 
tinue the line of study in classic literature, and give 
ground for suggestive comparisons and _ reviews 
which should not be neglected. There is a strong 
tendency in our time to put inferior reading matter, 
in the form of information readers, science primers, 
short history stories, geographical readers, newspa- 
pers, and specially prepared topics on current events, 
into reading classes. These things may do well 
enough in their proper place in geography, history, 
natural science, or general lessons, but they should 
appear scarcely at all in reading lessons. Preserve 
the reading hour for that which is choicest in our 
prose and verse, mainly in the form of shorter or 
longer masterpieces of literature. 

Secondly, many books should be brought to the 
attention of the children which they may read out- 
side of school. The regular reading exercises should 
give the children a lively and attractive introduction 
to some of the best authors, and a taste for the 
strength and beauty of their productions. But the 
field of literature is so wide and varied that many 
things can only be suggested, which will remain for 
the future leisure and choice of readers. Children 
might, however, be made acquainted with some of 
the best books suited to their age for which there 
is not school time. Many of the best books, like 
“‘Tvanhoe,’’ ‘‘Quentin Durward,”’ ‘‘Captains Cour- 
ageous,’’ ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson?’ and ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’’ can not be read in school. They should 


be in the school library, and the teacher should 
often refer to them and to others suggested by the 
regular reading, which give deeper and wider views 
into life. 
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Use of the Dictionary. 


In the fourth and fifth years of school, children 
should learn to use the dictionary. It is a great 
means of self-help when they have learned to inter- 
pret the dictionary easily. But special lessons are 
necessary to teach children: first, how to find words 
in the dictionary ; second, how to interpret the dia- 
critical markings so as to get a correct pronuncia- 
tion; and third, how to discriminate among defini- 
tions. Adults and even teachers are often deficient 
in these particulars, and children will not form hab- 
its of using the dictionary with quick and easy con- 
fidence without continuous, attentive care on the 
teacher’s part. The best outcome of such training 
is the conscious power of the child to help himself, 
and there is nothing in school work more deserving 
of encouragement. 

The system of diacritical markings used in the dic- 
tionary should be put on the blackboard, varied illus- 
trations of the markings given, and the application 
of these markings to new words in the dictionary 
discovered. Lack of success in this work is chiefly 
due to a failure to pursue this plan steadily till ease 
and mastery are gained and habits formed. 

In the later grades these habits of self-help should 
be kept up and extended further ‘to the study of 
synonyms, root words and their kindred, homonyms, 
prefixes and suffixes, and the derived meanings of 
words. 


Graduated Exercises in Language. 


The work in language should generally be pursued, 
throughout at least the first five or six years of 
school life, in connection with the following aids; 
and they should be used in the order named: (1) 
objects from nature, for work in observation; (2) 
pictures, for both descriptive and imaginative work : 
(3) stories, for reproduction, and later, for original 
work; (4) special language forms, such as letters 
(both friendly and formal as in society or business), 
business papers, and advertisements. Formal es- 
says, orations, verses, ete., should not be undertaken 
until the child has a well-arranged stock of both 
ideas and language, secured through such means as 
are indicated above. 

1. There should be many exercises, both oral and 
written, in describing common objects. At first these 
recitations should be largely conversational; later 
they may become more formal, and the child be re- 
quired to proceed without the aid of the teacher. 

2. Inanimate objects, animals and plants may be 
deseribed from memory. This may be done subject 
to leading questions from the teacher, or without aid. 

3. Pictures may be used for deseriptive work, 
and later, as the basis of a story. The characters 
pictured may be made to speak and act, and the 
entire scene be clothed with life and energy. 

4. Stories related by the teacher without the help 
of material aids, such as objects or pictures, may be 
reproduced by the children. Let this reproduction 
be both ‘oral and written. To insure success at this 
point, and in many other places in primary teach- 
ing, the teacher should cultivate the power to tell a 
story well. Do not forget that details, uninteresting 
to the adult mind, are of vital moment to the child. 

5. Stories may be prepared and given by the chil- 
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dren first subject to brief guides and outlines fur- 
nished by the teacher, and later without help. 

6. Simple letters, with especial emphasis upon 
the recognized necessary parts, should be taught. 
In these, only one difficulty at a time should be en- 
countered. The child may tell about his work in 
class, his play at school, or any other matter about 
which his mind is filled. At this time the thought 
should not be so difficult as to bother him; we are 
anxious now about a form of expression. 

7. The various business papers (notes, drafts, 
checks, orders, receipts, etc.) should be written as 
they are studied in the arithmetic class or elsewhere. 
These should be copied at first from correct printed 
forms, but later they should be written in their en- 
tirety without reference to any form as an aid. 

8. Exercises in paraphrase, amplification and con- 
densation should frequently be given. All of these 
test the thought power, and require a constant striv- 
ing after new arrangements of words. Much aid 
will be given if the child’s reading is directed to 
such authors as are eminent in any of the above re- 
spects. For these exercises well-chosen selections 
should be used, but they should not be the master- 
pieces of literature. This work is done largely for 
the purpose of strengthening the child’s power of 
thought through the process of interpretation, and 
then incidentally to serve as an exercise in expres- 
sion. Literary masterpieces should generally be held 
intact, because their worth lies, not in the peculiar 
truth which they express, but in the striking fitness 
of the words and their arrangement. 

9. Formal essays, narratives, sketches, orations 
and verses should not be required until the child 
has a well-stored mind and a well-ordered vocabulary 
and style of expression. Then he should be made to 
understand clearly that he is to write what he knows, 
not what will necessarily contribute something new 
to the world’s fund of information. At first each 
of these forms of original production should be pre- 
pared subject to an outline, given by the teacher 
to serve as a guide to the number and order of 
parts; later, the outline may be replaced by general 
directions ; then, as the highest in point of difficulty, 
the child alone should produce a finished article, 
including the choice of subject, plan, discussion and 
rhetorical finishSmith’s Systematic Methodology. 


The Study of Models in English. 


In conducting the work in composition, especially 
in the seventh and eighth grades, the teacher should 
be resourceful in presenting to the pupils for special 
study the best specimens of composition from good 
authors. The teaching power of.good example in 
language is as great in the domain of English as is 
the example of a good character in the domain of 
human conduct. 

Literature is full of models of the different forms 
of composition. It is the teacher’s business to lay 
hold of this material and use it to advantage. 

A Brooklyn (N. Y.) teacher gives the following 
list of specimens of composition from well-known 
writers. 


Specimens of Narration for Study. 
Selections from— 
1. The Bell of Atri. Longfellow. 
2. The Sphinx (Bulfinch, The Age of Fable). 
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Twice-Told Tales (Hawthorne). 
Paul Revere’s Ride (Longfellow). 

The Christmas Carol (Dickens). 

Specimens of Description for Study. 

Jo (Miss Aleott, Little Women). 

2. The Starfish (J. H. Emerton, Life on the Sea- 
shore). 

3. The Kitchen of an English Inn (Irving, The 
Sketch Book; paper on the Stage Coach). 

4. Willowby Heath (William Black, Green Pas- 
tures and Piccadilly). 

5. A Youthful Pioneer (James Lane Allen, The 
Choir Invisible). 

Specimens of Exposition for Study. 

1. How to Play Tee-Tah-Toe (Eggleston, Thie 
Hoosier Schoolboy). 

2. How to Make and Manage a Float (E. E. Hale, 
A New England Boyhood). 

3. The First Mail in America (Fiske). 

4. Learning to Swim (E. E. Hale, A New England 
Boyhood). 

5. The Camp -Fire (Henry Van Dyke, Fisher- 
man’s Luck). 

Specimen Paragraphs for Study. 

1. A Room and Its Occupant (Dickens, Bleak 
House). 

Doubting Castle (Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress): 
Rip Van Winkle (Irving, The Sketch Book). 
Character and Reputation (Edmund Burke). 
Valrosa (Aleott, Little Women). 

Specimen Letters for Study. 
J. R. Lowell’s letter to his nephew. 
Celia Thaxter’s letter to a naturalist. 
Phillips Brooks’s letter to his niece. 
Thoreau’s letter to his sister Helen. 
. Letter of Portia. (Familiar letters of John 
Adams and his wife.) 

Note.—Many of these specimens are to be found 
in Maxwell and Smith’s ‘‘Writing in English.’’ 
Others may be found in Maxwell-Johnston’s ‘‘School 
Composition,’’ and in ‘‘The Conduct of Composition 
Work in Grammar Schools,’’ by H. L. Clapp and 
K. W. Huston, besides in the works of standard 
authors. 


Cut-Up Story Pictures 
For Third and Fourth Grades. 


Cut out the pictures on the opposite page and paste 
them on cardboard or white pasteboard. Give the 
eight pictures to as many different pupils. Permit 
them to study the pictures for a few minutes, then 
call on one at a time to stand at his desk with picture 
in hand and tell a story about it. Do not allow the 
pupil to drop into the habit of simply telling or nam- 
ing the objects seen in the picture. ‘Encourage the 
pupil’s imagination to make up a story in which the 
picture illustrates a scene. Teachers will be aston- 
ished at the inventiveness of the little folks in mak- 
ing stories suggested by the action in the picture. 
Have one of the pictures passed from pupil to pupil, 
requiring each to say something about it, at the same 
time printing or writing the sentences on the black- 
board. Then require pupils to read the story as thus 
written. The alert teacher will find numberless ways 
for using these mounted pictures in language, read- 
ing and composition. 
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BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. 
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The ‘blackboard calendar may be used by the 
teacher as an aid for interesting the pupils in sev- 
eral lines of work. The September design here pre- 
sented is a simple outline that teachers may easily 
reproduce on the blackboard and the pupils can 
copy it. 


The figure and flower ornamental design may be 
done on the board in colored crayon. The sunflower 
head in yellow for the petals and brown for the cen- 
ter, the stems and leaves in green, and any appropri- 
ate color for the little girl’s clothes. Where the 
children are supplied with color pencils or water 
eolors they may be permitted to color appropriately 
the design. The copy should be made by each pupil 
on a piece of heavy drawing paper if colors are used. 
If a plain pencil drawing is made card manila will 
serve well. The calendar should be drawn on some- 
thing durable that will endure handling for a month. 


The names of the saints for each day may be in- 
serted at the bottom of each square. This will famil- 
iarize children with the list of saints, enable them to 
remember their own saints’ days, and aid in proper 
class observance of notable feasts. The calendar 
herewith covers only the school days of the week. 


If desired, Saturday and Sunday may be added. 
Another use for the squares is to fill in appropriate 
quotations for each day. 

The calendar will aid the nature study work. If 
the weather is being studied then the observations 
may be noted in the squares. Hence the necessity 
of drawing the design large enough for such uses. On 
the days when trees and leaves are studied, a draw- 
ing of the leaf of a tree studied on any day may be 
made in the square for that day. If the grains and 
seeds are studied these may be fastened with mucil- 
age in the square for the day on which they are stud- 
ied. A very pretty seed chart may thus be made. 
To enhance the interest the teacher may make a 
working calendar and chart on a large sheet of ma- 
nila paper to keep hanging on the wall. She will 
fill in the work on this large chart as the children do 
their smaller ones from day to day. On the large 
chart the autumn leaves and pressed flowers may be 
pasted as they are studied. 

In the lowest primary grade the mere work of 
drawing the design and filling in the dates from day 
to day will afford interesting work. Pupils learn 
the days of the week and the number of days in the 
month in this exercise. 
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A Composition Exercise. 

The following plan for a composition exercise is 
from ‘‘Steps in English.’’ Have the pupil tell the 
story of a trip or a day’s outing, first orally, then in 
writing, observing the suggestions given below. 

Every boy and girl, after a trip to the woods, to a 
friend’s, to grandmother’s, or after any other pleas- 
ant outing, wishes, when again at home, to tell o 
the pleasures of the day. To give an outline of the 
trip is not enough. There is no interest in an ac- 
count that simply amounts to ‘‘We started, we 
reached there, we stayed till dusk, and we came 
home.’’ The details—the little events that excited 
your delight, your fear, your merriment, that made 
the day pleasant or unpleasant—are the points that 
give interest. The things you did, the sights you 
saw, the sounds you heard—tell of these and you put 
life into your story, you make it real. Contrasts, 
too, help to give interest: the gloom of the forest 
contrasted with the sunshine of the meadow; the 
despair of the person you met contrasted with your 
own feeling of delight; the hovel and the great 
farmhouse; the hot sunshine and the cool shade; 
your own warmth and the cool spring; the dusty 
road and the rippling stream. In telling such a 
story the various events should. be given in their 
proper order. 


Pronunciation in Reading. 

Tf pupils are unable to pronounce the words correct- 
ly I think the reason is that they do not spell the whole 
word in their mind before pronouncing it—that is, they 
glance at the first and second letter, or the first sylla- 
hle, and guess at the rest. 

A pupil attended my school last winter who pro- 
nounced about every other word incorrectly. I watched 
him closely daily to see if there was some means by 
which his reading might be improved. I studied the 
child for some time to see wherein the difficulty lay, 
and tried various devices to improve his reading. The 
pupil was by no means the brightest member of the 
class. He was sixteen years of age, yet some of. the 
pupils that were only twelve years of age could read 
beter than he. 

After trying many devices that were of no avail 
I tried the following, which proved successful: I as- 
signed him a very short lesson, including in the assign- 
ment that he should learn to spell every word and be 
able to define it. The next day when I called upon him to 
read I told him to spell every word mentally before 
pronouncing it. I noticed at once that this plan was 
successful. He read a sentence without making a mis- 
take, which was quite an encouragement to me. Of 
course, he read very slowly at first, but he soon began 
to make rapid prigress. As soon as he would make a 
mistake I would have him spell the word and then pro- 
nounce it. In a few days he was able to read a para- 
graph correctly. At the time he was able to read a par- 
agraph I would let him read to a mistake. He made 
rapid progress the rest of the term, and by the end of 
the term he was able to read quite well. H. FE. 


1@"No teacher can afford to be without The 
Journal this coming year. If you have not 
already remitted fcr subscription, make it a 
point to do so at once. 
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Something to be Observed 
In Teaching Arithmetic. 


In all grades, typical problems, worked out, should 
be preserved whenever possible on the blackboard or 
on large sheets of paper. For examples,— 

Reduce 2 yds. 1 ft. 9 in. to inches. 

1 yard equals 3 feet. 

2 yards equal 2 X 3 feet or 6 feet. 

6 feet plus 1 foot equal 7 feet. 

1 foot equals 12 inches. 

7 feet equal 7 < 12 inches or 84 inches. 
84 inches plus 9 inches equal 93 inches. 
2 yds. 1 ft. 9 in. equal 93 inches. 

Explanations containing ‘‘I add,’’ ‘‘I subtract,’’ 
ete., without any reason should be put down as the 
result of poor teaching. No mention of a rule should 
occur in an explanation, except, perhaps, in prob- 
lems requiring geometrical demonstration. 

When a class fails in a problem, give a few which 
they can solve and lead up to the difficulty. Fre- 
quently ask, ‘‘ What does this mean?’’ Prepare and 
select problems in the order of their difficulty. 
Briefly, at times, require pupils to tell the meaning 
of the expression before a solution is attempted. Ask 
for an appropriate answer, but do not dwell too long 
at this point. 

Do not tire a problem to death. 
at work in your own grade at once. Review inci- 
dentally. Do not say, ‘‘They know nothing.’’ The 
teacher above may say the same thing when the class 
leaves you. 

Up to this point my remarks have been of a gen- 
eral character. Here I would like to be more specific 
and place myself in the position of stating to an indi- 
vidual teacher the method of conducting an exercise 
in Arithmetic. I would say: 

(1) Let your problem be original. 

(2) Get intense mental action. 

(3) Use the blackboard extensively. 

(4) Get aceuracy and neatness before rapidity. 

(5) Require brief but definite and logical analysis. 

(6) Avoid set rules, 

For the Oral Exercises. 

Paper and pencils are on the desks. The class 
being ready, after sufficient preparation and expla- 
nations, and the problems so selected that they can 
be given without reference to a book or paper, the 
teacher in a spirited manner gives the first exercise. 
At a given signal, all write their answers. Answer 
called for. Those correct stand and mark over or 
alongside ‘‘C.’’ Wrong, ‘‘X.’’ The teacher ean 
keep an eye in a general way over the class or can 
move around to watch those tempted to be dishon- 
est. Then a brief explanation. So with others. 
Avoid: ‘‘Take pencils’’—‘‘ Pencils down,’’ and other 
unnecessary or fixed repetitions. 

For the Written Exercises. 

Granted that the class is ready to do the work re- 
quired, that is, the teacher has elicited thru the oral 
work and necessary explanations, sufficient to justify 


Get your class 
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testing the ability of the pupils to solve the problems 
selected, she now proceeds about as follows: 

Ist. Statement of the problem—briefly taken 
down by the pupils. I urge all teachers to see to it 
that their pupils learn to abbreviate the statements 
of the problem. There is no need to write the whole 
problem out. 

2d. Rapid and neat solution—as few figures as 
possible, especially in-familiar matter. As much 
should be done mentally as possible. The arrange- 
ment should show the method of reaching the re- 
sults. 

3d. Nothing but paper and pencil should be in 
the hand of the pupils. No rubbers, no rulers. The 
former encourage carelessness and the latter are 
noisy and disturbing. Apply freehand drawing. 

4th. When about ten or twelve are finished, have 
a signal which means that there is left a minute or 
so, preferably less, for those unfinished. Then a sec- 
ond sigrial at the precise expiration of the time. 
Call for an answer. Those who are correct may 
stand; the pupils mark. The teacher moves around 
the room. 

5th. A pupil or several of the pupils who are cor- 
reet go to the board. Some one at his seat explains 
from his own work. He does not wait for the pupil 
or pupils who are at the board. Several may repeat 
the explanation whilst a problem is worked on the 
board. 

6th. The teacher questions, draws out, emphasizes 
a point here and there, and gets the correct form 
or shows where work could have been abbreviated. 

Other problems follow—the teacher always keep- 
ing in mind the importance of accuracy and rapidity 
and of fixing firmly in the minds of the pupils the 
matter under consideration. 

Besides the mental work alluded to, there is rapid 
caleulation. This is a spirited exercise in which the 
class need not be required to write the answers. In 
the formal oral arithmetic work, I believe that every 
pupil should be placed on record ; hence I say, ‘‘ Have 
all write their answers.’’ 

Problems for home work, if given at all, should 
be very carefully selected. They should not be long 
or involved, nor such as will take up much more than 
a half hour of the pupil’s time. 

The solution of the problems should be brief and 
with few, if any, complications. They should be 
selected to clinch the work of the class instruction. 
If taken from a text book, they should not be se- 
lected in order. Not more than three such problems 
should be given daily. 


Eliminations in Arithmetic. 


At their December meeting at Syracuse the New 
York State pricipals recommended to the state com- 
missioner a series of suggestions regardig questions 
for final questions for final examinations of grammar 
school pupils. Relating to arithmetic they recom- 
mended : 

*‘That the following topics be omitted from future 


- final examinations in arithmetic. G. C. D. of large 


numbers, L. C. M. of large numbers, examples in frac- 
tions involving denominators greater than 1,000, 
difficult complex fractions, apothecaries’ weight, 
weight, surveyors’ square measure, problems involv- 
ing the building of walls, problems involving the 


reduction of denominate numbers with more than 
three denominations, measurements of trapezoids 
and trapeziums, measurement of solids except rec- 
tangular solids, examples in commission and broker- 
age involving the sending of a certain sum of money 
to a commission merchant to be invested after the 
deduction of a commission, example in partial pay- 
ments involving more than three payments, and com- 
pound proportion.’’ 

If the grammar school children of the state of New 
York have been tyrannized as these suggestions im- 
ply they have then it is certainly high time that the 
principals’ organization use every means to put a 
stop to the stultifying process. 


Short Cuts in Arithmetic. 


Take a case where a divisor has several zeroes at 
its right, as 77543-:-1200. Cut off two figures at 
the right of the dividend, thus 775 |43. This shows 
that there are 775 hundreds in the dividend with a re- 
mainder of 43. Now divide 775 by 12 in the ordinary 
way. The result is a quotient of 64, and a remainder 
of 7. The 64 shows how many times 1200 is contained 
in the original dividend; and the 7 remainder, which 
is hundreds, joined to the former remainder of 43, 
shows that the true remainder is 743. This is a method 
very commonly used, but I fear that many pupils do not 
clearly understand it. 

When the divisor contains a fraction, as 1-2, it may 
often be best to divide directly without making any 
change in the dividend. For example: How many times 
is 514 contained in 16797. (See margin.) Five of the 
514)16797 7 hundreds equal 14 a thousand hence we 
have in the dividend 1614 thousands. This 

3054 will contain 51% three thousand times. The 
2 hundreds remaining will give no quotient figure. 
The next partial dividend is 29 tens. This will contain 
51% five tens of times with a remainder of 114 tens, 
or 15 units. Adding the 7 units, we have a new divi- 
dend of 22, which will contain 514, 4 times exactly. 

We learn from algebra that the sum of two numbers 
multiplied by their difference wil give a product equal 
to the difference of the squares of the numbers. From 
this we sometimes shorten a multiplication. Suppose I 
am asked to find the product of 22 by 18. These num- 
bers are the sum and the difference of 20 and 2. Hence 
their product is the difference of 400 and 4, or 396. I 
have before recommended that pupils should learn the 
squares of numbers at to 25” equals 625. Whith this 
table in mind, the contraction just illustrated can be 
used oftener than one would think. 

We also learn from algebra that the square of the 
sum of two numbers equals the square of the first, plus 
twice their product, plus the square of the second. From 
this we may derive a very practical rule. The square of 
a mixed number of the form A 1-2 appears as follows: 

AY? = Hence 
to square any mixed number whose fraction is 4%, we 
multiply the whole number by itself +1, and add 4 
to the product. Hence, the square of 1214=13 X12 
+¥4,or 15614. But suppose I want to square 1250, 
that is 1214 hundredths. I have only to square 1214 
as before, and call the result ten-thousands, or 1562500. 
The student can readily find any other examples which 
may be brought under this rule-—School and Home 
Education. 
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Geography and History. 


A Course in History for 
Catholic Graded Schools. 


The ‘‘Course of Study’’ of the Brooklyn Catholic 
schools affords some excellent suggestions for teach- 
ers and principals who desire to arrange a schedule 
of history work through the grades, giving due at- 
tention to points of Catholic interest. The Brook- 
lyn schools, under the efficient direction of Rev. 
Thomas J. O’Brien, have attained a national reputa- 
tion. 

In the Brooklyn ‘‘Course,’’ history is first taken 
up as a regular study in the fifth grade, though some 
preparation for it has been given pupils by the read- 
ings in connection with geography work in the pre- 
vious grade. ‘To use the schedule, schools in other 
diocese would of course have to substitute points in 
their own local, diocesan and state history. The full 
course is as follows: 


Fifth Year. First Half. 


American History Stories. Captain Smith in Vir- 
ginia; the Dutch in New York; the Puritans at 
Plymouth; Lord Baltimore in Maryland; Colonial 
Wars with Indians; between English and French; 
Washington in the French and Indian War; Decla- 
ration of Independence; Battle of Brooklyn; Lafay- 
ette and French Aid; Benedict Arnold, the Traitor; 
Nathan Hale, the Patriot ; Cornwallis and Yorktown. 

United States History Stories. Washington, first 
President; Daniel Boone, the Pioneer; Fulton and 
the Steamboat; Jefferson and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; Second War with England; Perry and the 
Battle of Lake Erie; Clinton and the Erie Canal; 
Seott and the Mexican War; Slavery in the South; 
John Brown’s Raid; Lineoln and the Civil War; 
Monitor and Merrimac; Sheridan’s Ride; Farragut 
and Mobile Bay; Morse and the Telegraph; Colum- 
bian Exposition; Dewey and Manila Bay; Cuba, a 
Free Republic; Assassination of McKinley ; Catholic 
Chureh in America; Bishop Carroll; Cardinal Me- 
Closkey. (Important events in the history of the 
diocese. ) 

Historie places, buildings and monuments in and 
about the city should be noted. 


Fifth Year. Second Half. 


American History. (1) The Indians; location of 
important tribes; stage of civilization. (2) Discovery 
and Exploration (1492-1607) ; Causes—Trade routes, 
mariner’s compass, spirit of adventure, missionary 
work; Spanish explorers—Columbus, Vespucius, 
Balboa, De Leon, De Soto; English—The Cabots, 
Drake, Raleigh ; French—Verrazano, Cartier, Cham- 
plain, La Salle, Marquette: Dutech—Hudson ; Work 
of the Missionaries—Franciseans, Dominicans, Jesu- 
its. (3) Colonization (1607-1733) : Causes of emigra- 
tion; the country settled; Colonies—Virginia: 
Causes; character of settlers; slavery; self-govern- 
ment; Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut ; 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware; 
Maryland—Religious freedom; Georgia, as above. 
(4) The struggle for existence against the Indians; 
Inter-Colonial Wars; missionary works. 
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Local History. Stories of New York under the 
Dutch and the English; first settlement on Manhat- 
tan Island and on Long Island; Peter Minut and the 
purchase of Manhattan Island; Peter Stuyvesant ; 
industries and customs of the Dutch; Catholic mis- 
sionaries on Long Island, first known as the Island 
of the Holy Apostles; city limits in 1664; Governor 
Thomas Dongan. 

Sixth Year. First Half. 

American History. I. French and English rival- 
ries. Overthrow of New France (1755-1763). (1) 
Comparison of French and English settlements; in 
extent, population; industries and in treatment of In- 
dians. (2) Chief Events. (3) Results; Treaty of 
Paris; extent of English possessions. II. Colonial 
Life; Industries; means of communication; social 
life; schools and colleges; religious persecutions; 
work of the missionaries. III. Revolution (1) Causes 
in general, and as stated in Declaration of Independ- 
ence. (2) Statesmen of the Revolution: Otis and 
Writs of Assistance; Samuel Adams; Franklin and 
Bishop Carroll, diplomats ; John Adams in Congress; 
Jefferson and Charles Carroll and the Declaration of 
Independence ; Patrick Henry in Virginia. (3) Chief 
Events: Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill; Long 
Island and Trenton; Valley Forge; Saratoga and 
French alliance; Yorktown; results. (4) Services 
rendered by distinguished Catholies in the Revolu- 
tion; Washington’s reply to address from his Cath- 
olie fellow citizens. , 

Local History. New York in the struggle for in- 
dependence ; monuments and historie places; English 
occupation and evacuation. 


Sixth Year. Second Half. 

American History. I. Internal Discord after the 
Revolution (1783-1789); Shays’ Rebellion; Ordi- 
nance of 1787; Weaknesses of the Articles of Confed- 
eration; adoption of the Constitution. II. The Re- 
publie (1789-1812): Territory; population; indus- 
tries. 2. Jefferson and the Louisiana Purchase. 3. 
Lewis and Clark. III. War of 1812: Causes; the Con- 
stitution; Perry; Capture of Washington; attempted 
invasion of Canada; MacDonough; New Orleans; re- 
sult; commercial independence. IV. Period of 
Growth and Westward Expansion (1815-1845) ; 
Northwest Territory ; slavery in the new States; Mis- 
souri Compromise; Florida acquired; panic of 1837; 
Andrew Jackson; Indian wars. V. The Slavery 
Question (1845-1860) : I. History of slavery. 2. Mex- 
ican War; Texas for slavery. 3. Compromise of 
1850. 4. Kansas-Nebraska Bill; Dred Scott decision; 
John Brown. VI. Civil War and Reconstruction 
(1861-1870): Causes; Lincoln’s election; Bull Run, 
and advance on Richmond; Vicksburg; Gettysburg ; 
Sherman’s march; Sheridan; Appomattox; results. 
VII. Industrial Growth: 1. Population. ~2. Railroads. 
3. Growth of great cities. 4, Panies of 1873 and 
1893. VIII. Expansion; Spanish War; possessions. 
1X. The Catholic Church in the United States: 1. 
Hierarchy. 2. Growth. 3. Struggles. 4. Status to- 


day. 
Seventh Year. First Half. 

American History. I. Discovery and Exploration, 
with special attention to European conditions lead- 
ing to exploration: 1, The Indians. 2. Discoverers 
and explorers—Spanish, English, French, Dutch; 
work of the missionaries. 3. Colonization: Causes; 
territory ; colonies—Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut; New York, Pennsylvania, 
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New Jersey and Delaware, Maryland and Georgia. 
4. Struggles for existence: against Indians; early 
French wars. 5. English Supremacy; overthrow of 
New France; territories compared ; chief events; re- 
sults—Treaty of Paris; extent of English possessions. 
6. Colonial life ; industries ; means of communication ; 
social life; education; religious persecutions. 

Civics. Nature and necessity of government; gen- 
eral characteristics of governments in Europe; rise 
of representative government in England; three 
forms of colonial government in America. Vide 
Wyatt-Davies’ ‘‘History of England for Catholic 
Schools.’’ 

The following dates, with their corresponding chief 
events, should be memorized : 1492, 1497, 1513, 1521, 
1607, 1609, 1620, 1634, 1673, 1713, 1763. 

Seventh Year. Second Half. 

American History. I. Revolution: 1. The English 
colonial policy; review of the growth of the English 
constitution; Magna Charta; representation of the 
Commons; Parliament’s control of taxation; the Bill 
of Rights. 2. Democracy in the colonies. 3. English 
legislation restricting commerce; repressive meas- 
ures. 4. Revolution organized; Samuel Adams and 
Committees of Correspondence; Congress; Declara- 
tion of Independence. 5. Chief events in the war; 
campaigns in New England, in Canada, in the Mid- 
dle States, and in the South; part taken by New 
York in the Revolution. 6. Results and effects; con- 
stitutional and economic questions ; weakness of Con- 
gress; paper money. 7. Part taken by Catholics in 
the Revolution; Washington’s reply to address from 
his Catholie fellow-citizens; Bishop Carroll. 8. The 
Confederation and the Constitution; failure of the 
Confederation; Ordinanee of 1787; Constitution: 
comparison of the three documents and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Civics. General study of the Constitution ; its pre- 
amble; the three functions of the national govern- 
ment; comparison of the powers and duties of the 
King, Cabinet, and Parliament of Great Britain, with 
those of the President, Cabinet, and Congress of the 
United States. Vide Wvyatt-Davies’ ‘‘Hlistory of 
England for Catholic Schools.”’ 

The following dates with their corresponding chief 
events should be memorized: 1763, 1765, 1774, 1775, 
1783, 1787, 1789. 

Eighth Year. First Half. 

American History. Nationalism versus State Sov- 
ereignty (1789-1865): 1. Washington’s administra- 
tion; rise of political parties; trouble with England 
and Franee. 2. Growth of territory; Louisiana Pur- 
chase; industries and inventions; commercial inde- 
pendence through the War of 1812; western expan- 
sion (1815-1845), Northwest Territory; Florida ac- 
quired. 3. Economic questions; national banks; in- 
dependent treasury; tariff legislation. 4. Slavery 
question; State rights; slavery in new States; Mis- 
souri Compromise; Mexican War; Texas for slavery ; 
compromise of 1850; Kansas-Nebraska Bill; Dred 
Seott decision; John Brown; anti-slavery agitation ; 
election of Lincoln ; Southern secession ; Civil War. 

Civics. The Constitution; preamble; articles; 
amendments; departments of the national govern- 
ment; composition of Congress and of the Supreme 
Court; important terms explaind and illustrated. 

The following dates with their corresponding chief 
events should be memorized: 1789, 1803, 1812-1815, 
1820, 1832, 1837, 1845, 1850, 1854, 1860. 
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Eighth Year. Second Half. 

American History. 1. The Civil War; causes; Lin- 
coln’s election; battles on land; Bull Run and ad- 
vance on Richmond; Vicksburg; Gettysburg; Sher- 
man’s march; Sheridan; Appomattox ; results; effect 
of court decisions on XIV and XV amendments. 3. 
Economie progress; population ;immigration ; growth 
of cities; money questions; greenbacks; silver coin- 
age; manufacturing and commerce; inventions and 
discoveries. 4, Leaders in State and Church; liter- 
ary writers; scientists; artists. 5. The United 
States, a World power; Spanish War; foreign pos- 
sessions; Monroe Doctrine; Venezuela; influence on 
the world’s diplomacy; China; the Hague Tribunal. 
6. Growth and status of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, and in its possessions; foreign mis- 
sionary works; The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

Civics. Amendments to the Constitution; New 
York State government; the three functions; City of 
New York and its Charter; administrative officers 
and their duties. Comparison of the three kinds of 


government—national, state and city. 
The following dates with their corresponding chief 
1861-1865, 1867, 1876, 


events should be memorized: 
1879, 1881, 1893, 1898, 1901. 
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The Effective Teaching 
of Geography. 


There is, perhaps, no subject the teaching of which 
is more generally distasteful than geography, and 
few subjects which are so ineffectively taught. Isay 
‘‘ineffectively’’ advisedly, though I am, of course, 
quite aware that it is possible in geography to obtain 
nearly always fair results as far as examinations are 
concerned, But this fact is anything but comforting 
when one reflects that it is simply due to the getting 
up of the text book on the part of the pupils. And I 
am sure that I shall not be alone in maintaining that 
mere lists of names and isolated facts do not consti- 
tute geographical knowledge. True, they are indis- 
pensable adjuncts of it, but that is all. Pupils need 
vivid and accurate knowledge of each country they 
study, such a knowledge as will enable them in the 
future to talk intelligently of other lands. The er- 
ror in the teaching of geography lies mainly, I think, 
in a wrong use of the text book. The text book, 
which should be simply a correct outline of faets and 
a compendium of data for reference, is a book for the 
pupil, not the teacher. The teacher’s lesson must be 
given on independent lines, and should be the result 
of careful reading. Naturally a power of graphic 
description on the part of the teacher is of the great- 
est value. But a description which is merely a mo- 
notonous reproduction of some book of travel will 
fail to a certainty. Description, to succeed at all, 
and to make a real impression on the pupils, must be 
vivid and lifelike, as if the teacher had personally 
visited the scenes described. Probably some will ob- 
ject that this is a counsel of perfection and impos- 
sible to attain generally. Perhaps so, but I am cer- 
tain that the power can be cultivated even by the 
most unimaginative teacher; and when geography is 
taught in the graphic manner I advocate the educa- 
tive value to the pupil is great indeed. The pupil 
whose interest has once been awakened will read up 
descriptions and details out of school. To take a few 
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examples at random: there are few pupils who, hav- 
ing once formed a picture of the Bad Lands in the 
lower valley of the Yellowstone river, or of the great 
canyon river, the Colorado, or of the wonderful as- 
phalt lake in Trinidad, will ever wholly lose the im- 
pression. 

Pictures, to be pinned on the notice-board, of the 
places mentioned are of the greatest help to the 
teacher. Generally speaking, the pupils are very 
glad to bring such pictures if they happen to possess 
any. I quite foresee, however, that, in the desire to 
be graphic and interesting, accurate detail may be 
overlooked. Pupils must know how to use their 
maps, be trained to observe always its scale, and to 
give when required the distance from one place to 
another or an area, approximately only, as I need 
searecely add. Positions of towns, rivers, ete., must 
be known as exactly as possible, and pupils should be 
made to feel that a slight misplacement, which means 
in reality some hundreds of miles, is a serious error. 

As to actual map drawing, this has to do with facil- 
ity in drawing rather than anything else. There is 
one thing, however, which is most helpful in the 
teaching of geography; the pupil should be able to 
reproduce from memory a country or a part of a 
country with a fair degree of accuracy, and above all 
be able to mark towns and rivers correctly. Perfect 
accuracy of outline is unattainable except for the 
few, and should most certainly not be insisted on. 
And, indeed, it is not really of great importance. 
Use may be made oceasionally of lantern slides, but 
this should not become too frequent or the geography 
lesson may come to be regarded as amusement and 
nothing more. 

I have not space in this letter to touch on the 
teaching of physical geography at all, for that branch 
is important enough to claim a separate considera- 
tion. And, indeed, there is so much to say on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of geography that I have not at- 
tempted to write comprehensively. I have merely 
tried to indicate briefly the practical lines on which 
my own teaching of the subject is based. 


An Outline of Michigan 
State Course in Geography. 


General Considerations. I. The aim in all geogra- 
phy teaching should be to elicit ideas, not to teach 
words; to secure the understanding of geographical 
facts and the building of mental images of distant 
places, peoples and conditions, not to have state- 
ments about them memorized. The ideal in this 
teaching is to seek the facts of geography in the 
world of out of doors when we ean get at them there, 
in photographs and maps that symbolize this world, 
and in the text book, which is perhaps the least vivid 
of these sources. 

II. Class work in geography should appeal to both 
reason and memory; reason first and memory last. 
Children should be led to build images from out of 
doors observations, from the study of maps and pho- 
tographs, from these to reason out and image distant 
geographical facts, and lastly to memorize them. 
When the stage of memorization is reached, there 
should be no half-hearted work; facts should be 
driven home to stay. 
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Ill. The committee recommends a first study of 
the main physical features of each continent with a 
brief treatment of prominent physical regions, clos- 
ing perhaps with the middle of the fifth grade, and 
then a thorough intensive study of the few important 
countries of the world up to the end of the seventh 
grade. To supply a basis for comparison in the 
study of foreign countries and in view of the fact 
that many children leave school early, it is recom- 
mended that the United States be studied twice, first 
at the end of the regional study and again in more 
detail at the end of the course. 


IV. The following is the order of study recom- 
mended: 


1. Home geography, below the fourth grade and 
preceding the use of any text-book. 

2. The earth as a whole. Important material is 
the cheap globe, one to every few pupils. 

3. Prominent physical features of each continent, 
with brief study of regional geography. 

Note. So much (1, 2.and 3) may perhaps be ae- 
complished by the middle of the fifth grade. 

4. The few important countries studied intens- 
ively, a few others briefly, touched from the stand- 
point of their main interest for the rest of the world, 
which may well be at times the course of current 
events. 


V. The thorough study of a country regarded as 
important should bring the children vivid ideas of 
what the country is and stands for in the world’s 
progress, ethically, socially, industrially and com- 
mercially; what are her landscapes, her people, her 
cities and villages; how she lives, what her institu- 
tions, and the influence they have had on the world’s 
work, and especially their influence upon and rela- 
tion to the progress of our own country. If the loea- 
tion of fewer cities, mountains and rivers should be 
taught than has been usual, they should be taught 
very thoroughly. 

A few countries—and these the countries of most 
importance—made real in landscape and institutions 
—this is the committee’s ideal of geographic at- 
tainments in the grades. 

The following schedule suggests how such a plan 
of study could be fitted into the allotted time. The 
committee thinks of such time for such countries 
rather than just the time for just these countries. 

Grade III. Observational or home geography, 
throughout the year. 

Grade IV. The world as a whole, 6 weeks; regional 
study of North America, 10 weeks; regional study 
of Europe, 10 weeks; regional study of Asia, 6 weeks; 
regional study of South America, 4 weeks. 

Grade V. Fuller study of United States and home 
state, 10 weeks; regional study of Africa, 4 weeks; 
regional study of Ausralia, 4 weeks; intensive study 
of Great Britain, 10 weeks; intensive study of Ger- 
many, 8 weeks, 

Grade VI. Intensive study of France, 8 weeks; 
intensive study of Russia, 6 weeks; intensive study 
of Japan, 6 weeks; intensive study of China, 4 weeks; 
intensive study of India, 4 weeks; intensive study of 
Brazil, 3 weeks; intensive study of Chile, 3 weeks; 
additional 2 weeks. 

trade VII. Intensive study of Argentine Repub- 
lic, 3 weeks; intensive study of other countries, 15 
weeks ; intensive study of United States, 18 weeks. 
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Drawing and Construction Work « 


Animal Drawing. 


Intermediate Grades. 

1. Make drawings of typical animals and com- 
pare them with one another to fix in mind their pro- 
portions. Use pencil and brush. 

The dog is typical of the group which includes 
foxes and wolves, the cat of that which includes 
leopards, tigers and lions, the cow of another group 
and the horse of another. Study these animals from 
the originals if possible, from pictures and from 
sketches and make drawings which shall show com- 
parative proportions. Discover what elements are 


common to all, compare relative sizes of parts in 
each. Notice angle of neck, relative length of neck, 
angle of head, relative size of head, character of 
tail, angle, relative length. The dog is in his pro- 
portions more closely related to the horse than to the 
cow; the cat to the cow rather than to the horse. 

2. Make drawings from animals, reptiles and 
birds in expressive attitudes. Use pencil and brush. 

The aim should be to catch the pose of the animal. 


F 


° 


The best method is to watch the live animal, notice 
some characteristic attitude and attempt to put it 
down on paper quickly with the pencil. Out of a 
dozen different sketches select one or two of the 
most satisfactory and make tracings from them with 


a brush. The sketches here reproduced were made 
from studies from a young chipmunk and a field 
mouse. 

Ill. Make drawings from animals and birds to 
record their distinguishing characteristics. Use any 
appropriate medium. 

Select some one typical animal or bird, for ex- 
ample a spaniel or a robin, and make careful studies 
from the object in pencil before using the brush. 
By the use of pictures, sketches or other illustrative 
material study the modifications of the type as they 
appear in related forms. 

In the illustrations the ‘‘type’’ is shown at a, a 
spaniel; b is a bulldog—notice changes in propor- 
tion, action , head tail—e is a bloodhound; d is a 
grayhound. Compare all the heads. Compare all 
the tails. Compare relative 
lengths and thicknesses of 
legs, necks, bodies, ete. Com- 
pare relative proportions of 
heads. Compare the habitual 
angle of the neck with relation 
to the line of the back. If the 
robin is selected as a type com- 
pare the other birds with him 
in a similar way, making 
sketches such as those at EF 
(reproduced from last year’s 
outline). 

The aim of all this work 
is-to establish in the mind of 
the pupil a few clear images 
which shall serve as standards 
of comparison in future stud- 
ies and in after life. - 

Grammar Grades. 

1. Make drawings from 
birds and insects, using any 
appropriate medium. If the 
pose is introduced let the sub- 
jeets be children in the famil- 
iar attitudes of play. 

Birds and insects afford an 
opportunity for a still closer 
study of fine proportions, 
graceful curves and significant 
detail. As the birds can al- 
most never be seen alive in 
schoolroom, and as the insects 
are most abundant during the * 
months when the schools are not in session, mounted 
specimens and pictures must serve as objects for 
study. Fortunately both mounted birds and insects 
may be borrowed in almost any community. They 
should be drawn both in outline and in eolor. Per- 
haps the very best method for the seventh grade is 
first to make a thoughtful pencil drawing, then to 
add the natural colors faithfully with the brush and 
watercolor.—The School Arts Book. 


The Journal will continue to show steady 
improvement during this year. Help the good 
cause along by endeavoring to secure an ad- 
ditional subscription. 
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Map Studying. 

It is as futile to attempt to study geography with- 
out maps as it would be to attempt to study chem- 
istry without handling any of the substances treated 
of in that science. The study of maps is an abso- 
lutely essential factor in the study of Geography; 
for a map is the ultimate record of all geographical 
work. The difficulty of the geography teacher lies 
in leading his pupils to use the maps properly; in 
other words to make the map the means of develop- 
ing the thought power. To attain this end, it is es- 
sential that the pupils in the lower classes should 
have been taught to take a bird’s eye view of the 
town or the village in which they live and draw a 
sketch map representing its main surface features. 
They must be told to associate with it some definite 
measure, such measurement as shall constitute a 
seale. It is only when they have received such train- 
ing, that they will be able to realize that the lines 
upon a map represent the physical features of the 
earth as actually observed and drawn to seale. A 
sight presents an immense variety of information to 
enable the student to see for himself the size, the 

outline of a country, the relief of its surface, the 
character of the coast, the courses and navigability 
of rivers, the size and position of towns, the admin- 
istrative divisions, the roads, canals and railways. 
But all this is too much for a pupil even of the high 
school. The effect of such a map on the young stu- 
dent is repellant. ‘To make the teaching more effect- 
ive and less confusing it is better to have different 
maps to deal with different points. Considerations 
of cost will stand in the way of 99 per cent. of our 
schools in the matter of the purchase of these maps. 
But I believe no school can get on without a copy 
of a good atlas of the sort of the Twentieth Century 
Atlas. With the help of the maps in this atlas, the 
teacher ought to draw outline maps on the black- 
board and insert in this map only such information 
as the prescribed lesson of the hour necessitates. This 
will enable the students to study the individual 
points with great clearness. The teachers will be 
at liberty to make these maps as simple in character 
as he wants them to be. He can tell them the mean- 
ing of the symbols he employs: for map-reading as 
after all only the interprettion of symbols.—Indian 
Journal of Education. 


Japanese Silk Weaving. 
G. P. DU BOIS. 
A Japanese industry which brings in a good in- 
come is the raising of silk worms, and all the family 


ean help in this. The work is usually done in a 
building separate from the house, made with paper 
walls like the houses and with oiled paper for win- 
dows. Here there are shelves reaching from floor to 
ceiling, and each shelf holds a tray covered with 
straw matting, the edge of which is bound to a piece 
of bamboo with strips of rattan. These trays hold 
the eggs of the silk worm. 

The eggs are laid by a little whitish colored moth, 
with a pale bar across her wings. They are about 
as large as the head of a pin, and are covered with 
a sort of gummy substance. She lays them at the end 
of the summer and they are not hatched till the be- 
ginning of the next summer. Pieces of paper full 
of fine holes are placed above the trays in which 
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the eggs are being hatched, and as soon as the worms 
break through the shell they creep through the holes 
in the paper to get to the light, and in doing so 
seratch away any of the pieces of shell which may 
adhere to their bodies. Often the eggs are laid on 
pieces of paper or cloth, and then one of the workers, 


GATHERING EGGS OF SILK WORMS. 


like the girl in the picture, scrapes them carefully 
off on the trays, so that they may be put on the 
shelves and covered. 

When the proper time comes for them to hatch 
they must be kept very warm. She keeps close watch 
of a little thermometer that hangs on the shelves 
to find out whether the room is warm enough, and if 
necessary she makes a little fire in the stove, and 
until the eggs are hatched, she is careful to see that 
it is neither too cold nor too warm. 

At last some morning when she looks at the trays 
she sees something moving, and little worms are 
crawling. Very small they are, not more than a 
quarter of an inch in length, and yellowish gray 
in color. But what hungry little creatures they are, 
and how much they ean eat. Their food is the leaves 
of the mulberry tree. They will eat lettuce and other 
plants, but the silk is less valuable when made by 


FEEDING SILK WORMS. 


worms fed on anything but mulberry leaves. All 
the family must work now. The mulberry leaves 
are gathered in large baskets and brought to the 
house; there they are placed, a handful at a time, 
on a block of wood, and chopped over the trays 
holding the silk worms, so they shall not crowd 
together as they eat. 

The skin of the caterpillar is at first very soft, 
and he grows very fast; as he grows, the skin hard- 
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ens until, finally, he ean grow no more. Then the 
skin bursts, the worm wriggles out of it, and a new 
soft skin forms, so that he can grow again. Four 
or five times the caterpillar wriggles out of his old 
skin before he has grown to his full size, and he is 
then nearly three inches long. 


REELING SILK. 


Now the caterpillar is ready to spin its beautiful 
cocoon for which all this trouble and care has been 
taken. Little bundles of sticks are gathered and put 
into the trays to which the worms may cling while 
they spin the silk case in which to hide themselves. 
Those who are taking care of them know when the 
worms are ready to make their cocoons, for they 
stop eating. The outside of the case is woven first, 
and is rather loose and rough, then the worm fills 
in the inside part around its body with a finer, closer 
silk. Each thread of silk is double, as there are 
two spinnerets in the mouth of the worm. The whole 
cocoon is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and takes 
about five days in the spinning. 

Now, for two or three weeks no eare is needed, 
for they all sleep in their little silk cases. At the end 
of that time the cocoon bursts and the moth comes 
out. The Japanese boys and girls must be very 
watehful toward the end of this time, for the cocoons 
from which the silk is to be made are not allowed to 
burst. This breaks the fine silken threads and short- 
ens them. So before the time is quite up, they are 
thrown into hot water, and the silk threads can then 
be unwound and wound again on a reel. There are 
about three hundred yards of thread on a cocoon. 

In large silk factories, fine machinery is used in 
reeling the silk threads from the cocoons, but in 
Japan the work is done just as well with very sim- 
ple machinery—just a row of wooden reels, and a 
wheel that turns by hand. In spinning its cocoon 
the worm, as the. silk threads are spun from its 
mouth, winds them around and around, evenly and 
smoothly. The two threads lie side by side, held to- 
gether by a gummy substance from the worm. They 
are so closely glued that the surface of the cocoon 
looks something like heavy paper or parehment, 
and they cannot be unwound unless they are wet. 
When they are ready to be reeled, the cocoons are 
put in water. When the threads are soft they are 
caught on a twig and wound on a light wooden frame 
called a reel. This makes skeins of the silk and these 
skeins are sent in bales to the factory to be dyed and 
woven. Very little of this reeling is done in the 
United States. It must all be done by hand, and it is 
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too slow for the people in our country; it pays too 
little for the time and skill needed. So the Japa- 
nese people send large quantities of silk thread in 
these skeins to be woven into piece silk and ribbons 
in our great factories. 

Next to gold or gems, silk is the most valuable of 
all exports, and the cargo of a single ship represents 
a value of $2,000,000, and the United States uses 
more of Japan’s silk than does any other country. 

The houses where the silk worms are cared for 
are very tidily kept, and every member takes a 
pride in the work. At first the mulberry leaves have 
to be chopped as fine as dust, and every day the little 
girls lift the worms to fresh trays, using chop sticks 
in handling them. 

The use of silk in Japan would make a long story. 
It was formerly worn only by royalty, no one else 
being allowed to wear it. One man was kept in the 
palace to design beautiful patterns for the imperial 
family and court. Squares of thickest red silk 
wrought with a single gold chrysanthemum are 
woven as cases for state papers. Rolls of the finest 
white silk are made into undergarments for the em- 
peror, who never wears such articles twice. One may 
buy silks or crepes covered with circles of dragons 
or flowers, but not a single sixteen-petalled chrys- 
anthemum can he buy in any way. That is for the 
emperor only, 

Velvet is made by looping the threads over wires 
in the weaving, these loops being afterwards cut. 
The Japanese paint beautiful designs on the velvet 
as it comes from the loom, while the wires are still 
in; when it is cut the picture or design stands out 
in softly shaded colors. 

Crepes are also painted and much used for chil- 
dren’s best dresses and sashes. The method of paint- 
ing crepe is very interesting. A square of white 
crepe is wrung out in water and the edges are pasted 
down on a board. The design is drawn in indigo, 
and these lines are carefully covered with starch. 
This is to prevent the colors from spreading. Some- 
times a whole piece of crepe, about twenty-four 
yards, is to be painted at once. It is then sewed 
together at the ends and passed over two round 


SPINNING SILK. 


sticks like a roller towel. A row of workmen sit 
before it, each of whom paints a single color, dries 
it over a little fire of charcoal between his knees, 
and slips it along to the next. When it is finished 


there will be trees and figures, birds in flight and 
‘ainbows, all in most vivid colors. 
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Pongee, both the Japanese and Chinese, is made 
from the cocoon of the old mountain silk worm that 
is fed on oak leaves. 

Some of the old brocades of Japan are priceless. 
They were used for robes of ceremony by emperors 
and empresses, and are heavy with pure gold thread. 
They are gorgeous with color, golden yellow and 
blazing red, and are stiff and heavy. They are as 
highly valued as the royal jewels. 

Most of the Japanese silk is now woven by ma- 
chinery, although there are still many hand looms. 
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The neighborhoods of Kioto and Tokio are the great 
silk centers of Japan, 

We know something of the importance of wheat 
raising and corn growing and cotton, and how the 
news of crops and the harvests runs around the world 
on the telegraph lines. Perhaps it will help to show 
the value of this little worm when you know that the 
condition of the digestive organs of the worms in 
Japan, and in other silk producing countries as 
well, is reported regularly by telegraph to the large 
cities of the United States.—(School Century). 


“eDature Study.~ 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear 
The merest grass 

Along the roadside as we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine, too, 

To nourish one small seed. 


Desolate and bare would be the earth without the 
coverings which nature gives. 

Every Autumn the roadsides are lined with bril- 
liant goldenrod whose velvety clusters are formed of 
masses of tiny seeds ready to set sail and seatter 
their seedlets in November winds. Meadows are 
flooded with purple asters whose flowers will be 
changed later into puff balls to fly with the wind and 
take root elsewhere. Others of the same tribe hook 
their seed vessels in the skirt of a passer-by or the 
fur of a passing animal and thence are transported 
to other spots to grow. The habits of plants will 
not seem dull if you study them in the fields and 
by the wayside. 

If you study birds you need a quick eye, a keen 
ear, a loving patience. ‘‘ We little suspect when we 
walk in the woods whose pri acy we are intruding 
upon,’’ says John Burroughs, “what rare visitants 
from Mexico, Central or South America, from the 
islands of the sea are holding their reunions in the 
branches over our heads.’’ Early in the Autumn 
these charming visitors begin to leave us. They 
gather in flocks and disappear, flying southward, 
following the sea coast and rivers for guides. Very 
wonderful is the migration of birds, moving as they 
do from one country to another. High in the air 
they fly, sometimes traveling more than a hundred 
miles an hour. A bird’s eye magnifies like a tele- 
scope and sees very far. 


Selecting Material 
for Nature Study. 


The selection and arrangement of material, and 
the course in nature study, must be greatly affected 
by conditions peculiar to each school, the time which 
is devoted to the work, the amount of previous work 


of this kind which pupils have done, the number of 
years they remain in school, and the apparatus 
available for work. 

Where but little time, one or two periods a week, 
is given to nature study, it will be wise in beginning 
work in the four lowest grades to give most attention 
to plants, with very little animal work, during the 
fall, spring and summer months; and to physical 
phenomena or introductory work in physies—water, 
air, heat—during the late fall and winter months. 
The plant work will best bring out the higher side 
of the nature study, and the work in physies and 
minerals will be most useful in preparing for geog- 

‘raphy. In the last or upper four or five grades 
plants can best be studied in the spring, with a little 
bird study, animals in the fall; and physies and 
chemistry, with perhaps a little work in minerals, 
during the winter. The plant and animal study will 
bring out the higher side of the work, and correlate 
with literature and geography. The work in physies, 
chemistry and minerals will serve as a good prepara- 

tion for practical life. 

Mueh depends on the character and amount of 
previous work in personal observation which the 
children have done. After a year or two of training 
they can accomplish much more. Experience has 
shown that, in beginning such work, the younger 
pupils, those in the lower four or five grades, do more 
and better work in nature study, absolutely, not rel- 
atively, than the pupils in the upper grades. With 
the older pupils the habit of going to books and de- 
pending on authority has become more firmly fixed. 
As one principal expressed it, ‘‘The power of seeing 
and thinking and telling for themselves has been 
educated out of them.’’ The older children do not 

‘see the sense’’ of spending so much time observing 
for themselves, when they ean get it from a book in 
less time. They are apt, too, to feel, with their par- 
ents, that they come to school to study reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and geography, and not to study 
‘flowers and stones and bugs.’’ The younger chil- 
dren have not been so thoroly educated away from 
nature, have not had their senses so atrophied by 
neglect, have not learned so thoroly the lesson of de- 
pendence on book and teacher. 
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SWEET SUMMER’S GONE AWAY 
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Teaching of Songs and Hymns. 


The first step in school music is the teaching of rote- 
songs and hymns. The child should hear a rote-song 
until he can produce it correctly from memory. He 
should then be taught to render or interpret it accord- 
ing to its spirit. These are two separate processes. The 
former is a memory, the latter an art process. 

When the child has rendered a variety of rote-songs 
he has learned to produce musical tones with a singing 
voice and has enjoyed the emotional effects of different 
melodic intervals, tonalities and rhythms. Through the 
art of interpretation, he has begun to experience music 
as a language of emotion, less precise, perhaps, but more 
powerful in expression than any other language. This 
experience is valuable as a basis and a wholesome stimu- 
lant for the definite mental work in the elementary 
science, sight-singing, which is to follow. 

Sight-singing is the process of determining by an act 
of reasoning, the meaning of signs in musical notation, 
and singing accordingly. Deductions are made conjoint- 
ly in tune and in time, and thorough preparatory work 
should be done in each separately. In tune it is a de- 


velopment from the major scale of the relation of differ- 
ent tones to each other, and of the common melodic in- 
tervals with their representatives; in time it is a devel- 
opment of the beat, accents, tones of different duration, 
measures, rhythms, and the corresponding representa- 
tion. The child is then ready to sing simple music at 
sight. Plenty of easy, attractive, well-graded material 
should be read, and this will soon bring proficiency. 
After the child has sung a song at sight he should 
learn to interpret it with some degree of artistic finish. 
Sight-singing and rendering are two different processes, 
often confounded. The former is a deduction of the 
import of musical notation; the latter is an expression 
of the content of the song, its whole musical thought and 
feeling. The one is the application of science; the 
other, of art. One cannot exist without the other and 
both are necessary to gain the object of music study. 
Good Tone Production.—Correct use of the breath is 
an important factor in good tone production; therefore 
definite breathing exercises should be given, with no 
attempt, however, at scientific explanation. Further- 
more, good tone production is assisted by a well-chosen 
vowel sound, an open throat, and good tone direction. 
Tone direction or placing may be gained first by uniting 
good breath support, an open throat and a vowel sound 
the pronunciation of which materially assists in the op- 
eration, and then by directing the tone well forward. It 
may be well for the teacher to understand the physio- 
logical processes of the vocal organs in producing sounds ; 
but the child should not be annoyed by explanations of 
this nature. 
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Gold Medal Paris Exposition 
Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition 


SISTINE MADONNA 


(This is the one cent size,) 


THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or 
more. Assorted as desired. 
Size 54%x8. 2000 subjects. 
120 for 


EXTRA SIZE 10x12. Fivefor 
25 cents; 11 for 50 cents; 
23 for $1.00. 


SMALL SIZE 3x3%. Fornote- 
book use, composition, etc. 
One-half cent each for 50 or 
more. 


PICTURES IN COLORS. 
Birds. animals, minerals, etc. 
Size 7x9. Two cents each 
for 18 or more. A cent and 
three-quarters each in lots of 
100 or more. 


Send twocent stamp for cata- 
logue, or two two-cent stamps 
during September for  illus- 
trated catalogue of 1000 tiny 
pictures. 

Send 25 cents for 25 beautiful 

Madonnas. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE. If 
you want help in using pic- 
tures in school and home, or 
if you wish to study Italian 
Art, a course laid out by Prof. 
William Carey Poland of 
Brown University, subscribe 
for this Magazine. Monthly 
except July and August. $1.00 
per year. 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES CO. 


Box 346, MALDEN, MASS. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


Grade 3 B—Third Year—Second Half. 


1. Review the prayers of the preceding grades 
and introduce indulgenced prayers, e. g., ‘‘Glory be 
to the Father,’’ and ‘‘ We fly to Thy patronage.”’ 

2. Teach from ihe Baltimore Catechism No. 1, 
Lessons I to XXXIII inclusive. 

3. Give oral instruction on the principal miracles 
of our Lord, such as the transfiguration; the restor- 
ing of the dead to life; the healing of the sick, the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb; and the multiplica- 
tions of the loaves and fishes in the desert; on the 
Passion, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of our 


Lord. 
Grade 4 A—Fourth Year—First Half. 

1. Review the prayers of the preceding grades, 
and introduce other indulgenced prayers, e. g., the 
Memorare, ‘‘Remember, O most loving Virgin,’’ and 
the Angelus, ‘‘The Angel of the Lord.’’ 

2. Teach from the Baltimore Catechism No. 2, 
Lessons I to XI inclusive. 

3. Give oral instruction on the election of St. 


Matthias; the Descent of the Holy Ghost and its 
effects upon the Apostles; the early Christians in 
Jerusalem; the preaching of the Apostles; the con- 
version of St. Paul; the spread of the Church. 
Grade 4 B—Fourth Year—Second Half. 

1. Review the prayers of the preceding grades, 
and introduce the Salve Regina, ‘‘Hail, Holy Queen”’ 
and the Regina Coeli, ‘‘Queen of Heaven Rejoice.”’ 

2. Teach from the Baltimore Catechism No. 2, 
Lessons XII to XXIII inclusive, and review the work 
of Grade 4 A. 

3. Give oral instruction on the persecutions of 
the first three centuries, the constancy and faith of 
the martyrs—boys and girls, as well as men and | 
women; the steady growth of the Church and her 
final triumph after Constantine’s miraculous con- 
version; Sts. Polyearp, Cecilia, Justin, Irenaens, 
Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, Maurice and the Theban 
Legion, Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

Grade 5 A—Fifth Year—First Half. 

1. Review the prayers of the preceding grades 

and explain the Rosary. Impress upon the children 
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the necessity of thinking upon the mysteries while 
telling their beads. 

2. Teach from the Baltimore Catechism No. 2, 
Lessons XXIV to XXIX inclusive, and review thor- 
oughly the work of Grade 4 A and of Grade 4 B. 

3. Give oral instruction on St. Helen the finder 
of the true Cross of Christ ; St. Paul the first hermit ; 
St. Anthony; St. Pachomius; St. Athanasius; St. 
Basil; St. Gregory of Nyssa; St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen; St. Patrick; St. Bridget (or Brigid); St. Jer- 
ome; St. Ambrose; St. Augustine; St. Hilary and 
St. Leo the Great. 


Grade 5 B—Fifth Year—Second Half. 


1. Review the prayers of the preceding grades 
and introduce the indulgenced prayer to Jesus eruci- 
fied, En ego, O Bone et Dulcissime, ‘‘Behold, O kind 
and most sweet Jesus.”’ 

2. Teach from the Baltimore Catechism No. 2, 
Lessons XXX to the last inclusive and review the 
work of Grade 5 A. 

3. Give oral instruction on St. Austin and Eng- 
land’s conversion; on Sts. Columbkille, Columbanus, 
Gregory of Tours, Rupert, Boniface, Ven. Bede and 
John Damascene; on the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross under Emperor Heraclius; on the Iconoclasts, 
Charlemagne, Holy Roman Empire and St. Benedict ; 
on Alfred the Great Alcuin. 


Grade 6 A—Sixth Year—First Half. 


1. Explain fully the Seapular of Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel, the Apostleship of Prayer, the prayers 
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of preparation and of thanksgiving for Holy Com- 
munion. 

2. Review thoroughly the whole of the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 2. 

3. Give the children oral instruction on St. 
Stephen of Hungary, St. Romuald, St. John Gual- 
bert, St. Gregory VII., the Countess Matilda, St. 
Anselm, the Carthusians, the Cistercians, Godfrey 
de Bouillon and the First Crusade, St. Bernard, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, St. Malachy, St. Lawrence 
O’Toole, St. Louis of France, the establishment of 
the Inquisition (1226), St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. 
Clare, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Scholastics. 


Grade 6 B—Sixth Year—Second Half. 


1. Review thoroughly all the vocal prayers and 
all the devotions thus far recommended. Begin to 
teach the children how to meditate, i, e., simply to 
think seriously every day about some truth of re- 
ligion. 

2. Use as a text-book the ‘‘ Advanced Catechism,’’ 
or ‘‘Gaume’s Catechism of Perseverance,’’ abridged ; 
or ‘‘Power’s Catechism, Doctrinal, Historical, Litur- 
gieal.’’ 

3. Give the children oral instruction on (a) St. 
Birgitta of Sweden, St. Catharine of Sienna, St. Vin- 
cent eFrrer, St. Bernardine of Sienna, St. John Ca- 
pistran, Thomas a Kempis, Gerson, Joan of Are, Co- 
lumbus, Savonarola, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Peter of Aleantara, St. Philip Neri, St. 
Charles Borommeo, St. Theresa, St. Angela, St. Fran- 
cis Borgia; (b) on heretics, ete., Luther, Zuinglius, 


Three of the Buildings 
on the Campus 


1 Science Hall : 
2 Memorial Hall Fam 


of the Northwestern Univer- 
- sity, Evanston 


3 Pisk Hall 


COMPETENT HELP FOR 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a new school year are just before you. 
cess will measure up to present hope and ambition is for you to determine. 


THE TEACHER 


Whether your suc- 
In advancing from present 


ability to higher standards you will need competent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. Our School is 
giving such service to thousands of teachers, helping them to raise their grades of ccunty certificates, 
prepare for state examinations, or to keep far in advance of their classes in subjects taught. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU STUDY ? 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments 
METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of normal school train- 


ing, with your practice classes always before you. 


The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common 
school and high school branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each 
branch is a thorough, complete course in itself, carrying university entrance 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


credits. 
MAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A Course inciudes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
Arithmetic Zeelogy Algedra 
cffectiveness of our instruction. 
Grammar Economics Fei Year Latin 
4 Ancient History 
Agriculture Business 
oe Primary 
Ramee 
athohe Scoot Jou rna:i—-s ptember 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those preparing for 
commercial careers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can testify to the 


Four $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern University are offered by 
our School for the best work in correspondence courses. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE 


The course in PRIMARY 


CHICAGO, ILL 


/ 
3 
bag’ 
; 


Calvin, Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth of 
England; Crammer, John Knox, The Kirk; (¢) on 
St. Rose of Lima and St. Francis de Sales; on Fr. 
Jogues, S. J., and other early missionaries of Ameri- 
ca; the Reductions of Paraguay; the story of the 
Aeadians; the beginnings and growth of the Church 
in the United States. 


Grade 7 A—Seventh Year—First Half. 


1. Review thoroughly the first half of the -Ad- 
vanced Catechism or of some other equally extended 
text-book of Christian Doctrine and all the vocal 
prayers and special devotions thus far recommended. 
Help the children to think seriously for a short time 
each day on some great truth of religion. 

2. Give oral instruction adapted to the present 
mental development of the children on man’s origin, 
original condition, destiny, obligation, failure, God’s 
merciful promise of a Divine Redeemer and the 
Types and Prophecies of the Redeemer as far as the 
Calling of Abraham. 


Grade 7 B—Seventh Year—Second Half. 


1. Review thoroughly the second half of the Ad- 
vanced Catechism or of some other equally extended 
text-book of Christian Doctrine and all the vocal 
prayers and special devotions thus far recommended. 
Help the children to think seriously for a short time 
each day on some great truth of religion. 

2. Give oral instruction on the Types and Prophe- 
cies of the Redeemer from Abraham to the Birth of 
Jesus Christ. 
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Verse to Memorize. 
Fourth Grade. 


The Night Wind.—Field. 

The Children’s Hour.—Longfellow. 

Jack Frost.—Gould. 

Robert of Lincoln.—Bryant. 

The Wreck’ of the Hesperus.—Longfellow. 
The Fountain.—Lowell. 

The Village Blacksmith.—Longfellow. 

The Mountain and the Squirrel.—Emerson. 
Barefoot Boy.—Whittier. 


Fifth Grade. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims.—Hemans. 
The Day Is Done.—Longfellow. 
Under the Greenwood Tree.—Shakespeare. 
A Sea. Dirge.—Shakespeare, 
Woodman, Spare That Tree.—Morris. 
The Gladness of Nature.—Bryant. 
Excelsior.—Longfellow. 
The Arrow and the Song.—Longfellow. 
Aladdin.—Lowell. 
Psalm of Life—Longfellow. 
To the Fringed Gentian.—Bryant. 
The Planting of the Apple Tree.—Bryant. 
Paul Revere’s Ride.—Longfellow. 
Barbara Frietchie.—Whittier. 

Sixth Grade. 
The Destruction of Sennacherib.—Byron. 
A Man’s a Man for A’ That.—Burns. 
The Minstrel Boy.—Moore. 
Abou Ben Adhem.—Hunt. 
The First Snowfall.—Lowell. 
Song of Marion’s Men.—Bryant. 
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B. MANDL 


199-201 E. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN’S 
YOUTHS’ 
BOYS’ and 
LADIES’ 


Gymnasium 
Clothing 


AND DEALER IN 
ALL KINDS OF 
SPORTING GOODS 


Officially indorsed 
by the North American 
Gymnastic Union 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free of charge 
on application. 
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School Water Colors 


... and Crayons| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


No. 1900—3 whole pan box containing the primary colors. 


As color work has become so important a part of the 
modern system of instruction, it is one of the essentials to 
have the best materials tor the pupil to work with. That 
we have the best colors, put up in the most practical style 
box yet offered for school use, has become a recognized fact 
among teachers and instructors throughout the U. S. 


Send for a descriptive catalog showing the many styles 
of boxes we carry. Sample box will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Chicago, IIl. 
Dealers and Importers in Artists’ Materials. 


> 
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HOWER’S NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are the Black Boards you hear so much about. Smooth Surface—Soft Dull 
Finish—Easy fur the Eye to rest on—A perfect Marking Surface. 


QUALITY—BEST! PRICES—LOW! 


Set on the wall in any part of the country by an expert setter. 
Satistactlon guaranteed 


R. J. KICHLINE, Sales Agent. J. K. HOWER, Slatington, Pa. 


ALL THE GOOD POINTS. 


BARNES’ TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTORS ‘contain all the good points found 
in other books” and “‘many says the New Albany, lnd.,Bus. College. 

Conceded by all schools to be an authority on typewriting. 

BARNES’ SHORTHAND FOR | HIGH SCHOOLS. Benn Pitman Phonography. 
Written by one who has had many years’ experience in high school and shorthand work. 
In St. Louis alone, five Catholic Schools use Barnes’ Shorthand In great favor elsewhere 

Werthy of very high commendation.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL D., U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Admirably adapted to our work. Classes accomplish in three terms what they 
used to do in four.—San Diego, Cal. High School. 

Shorthand Lessons is so satisfactory in every way that the teaching of stenog- 
raphy this year is a positive delight .We congratulate Mrs Barnes sincerely on her admira- 
ble work, and hope that many teachers may find it the boon it is daily proving itself to us.— 

a St. Mary’ s of the Springs, Shepard, O. 
rs Barnes’ Shorthand used for over ten yearsin High School of Washington, D.C. Five 
E hundred copies called for this year. 
Sample pages for a postal. Write today. 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUBLISHING CO., 
- 2201 Locust Street, St. Louis,Mo 


KINDERGARTEN ~ SUPPLIES 
KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West fou 
BRADLEYS SCHOOL PAINTS. We furnish 
Raphia, Reed and all other hand-work materials for schools. We are also agents for 
the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 

For Music or Penmanship 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 


63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 
Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 


Built for Comfort 
and Long Service 


In the New Oxford we have combined all 
of the latest and most approved ideas in 
School Desks. 

The castings are of the best grades of iron 
combined to give the greatest elasticity and 
molded to a form that is unequalled for 
strength and beauty. 

The woods are of selected maple. The seat 
hinge is automatic, noiseless and practically 
indestructible. 

‘ Ask for our new circular describing this 
esk. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


CHICAGO EW YorK Boston PHILADELPHIA 
94 Wabash Ave. at) W. 18th St. 70 Franklin St 1285 Arch St. 


Publishers’ Notes: 

Two books of timely interest, in view of 
the advocacy of the Gregorian chant by 
Pope Pius, are ‘‘Grammar of Plain Song,’’ 
by the Benedictines of . Stanbrook, and 
‘*Plainchant and Solesmes,’’ by Dom Paul 
Cagin, O. S. B. Both books are published 
by Burns & Oates, London. Benziger Bros., 
American Agents. Those desiring to make 
a study of the history and method of the 
plainchant will find these books helpful and 
convenient in price. Each, 45 cents. 


* * * 


Madame Cecilia, the talented religious 
woman of Streatham, England, whose devo- 
tional and educational books are known to 
many in this country, has undertaken the 
preparation of a series of Catholic Scripture 
Manuals. The first of these covers the 
gospel according to St. Mark, and is ac- 
companied by a small atlas in separate vol- 
ume. Madame Cecilia has been a teacher 
in Catholic schools of England for twenty- 
five years, and the scripture manuals repre- 
sent a line of work in which she has made 
a special study. The 500 pages of the 
manual of St. Mark embodies an abund- 
ance of notes, tables and suggestions that 
will prove helpful to teachers and advanced 
students. The atlas is made up of excel- 
lent maps and diagrams and will serve 
for the whole series of manuals. Both books 
are published by Kegan Paul, London, but 
may be obtained through Benziger Bros., 
New York—the Manual at $1.25, the Atlas 
at 30 cents. 

* * 

**Notes on Christian Doctrine,’’ by Most 
Rev. Edward Bagshawe, is another new Eng- 
lish book, that will interest our readers and 
prove a valuable addition to the library 
of every teacher and pastor, as also to 
school and college libraries. The book rep- 
resents a series of lectures delivered to the 
students at Hammersmith Training College. 
The contents cover the important points in 
Christian doctrine, and all in all, the book 
will make a valuable addition to the list 
of explanatory works for teacher and stu- 
dent. The book sells at $1.35, obtainable 
from Benziger Bros., New York and Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

A book suitable as a premium for schools, 
and also of use for models and suggestions 
in the English classes of academies and 
colleges, has just been published by John 
Joseph McVey, Philadelphia. It is called 
‘“‘The Tragedy That Wins and Other Stor- 
ies.’’ It is made up of twenty short stories, 
written by the seniors and juniors of St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. The stories 
are good samples of what the students of 
Catholic colleges can do in this line. They 
are all very readable, several of them evi- 
dencing unusual talent. The price of the 
book is 50 cents. John J. MeVey, 39 North 
13th St., Philadelphia. 


* * * 


One of the best and most comprehensive 
ecatechetical works, a book that should be 
in the teachers’ library of every Catholic 
school, is ‘‘The Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ by ‘‘A Seminary Professor,’’ pre- 
pared especially for and in use in the course 
of religious instruction given by the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools. The book 
is an abridgement of the well-known three 
volumes on Dogma, Moral and Worship, re- 
spectively, and will be found very service- 
able in the classes of high schools, academ- 
ies and colleges, as also in novitiates and 
scholasticates. The arrangement, thorough- 
ness and accuracy of the Manual are such 
as to recommend it to every experienced and 
zealous teacher. ‘‘Manual of Christian 
Doctrine,’’ 585 pages; cloth; price, $1 net. 
John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 39 North 
13th St., Philadelphia. 


* a * 
‘*The Catholic Scholars’ Introduction to 
English Literature,’’ by Arnold Harris 


Matthew, revised by Very Rev. W. A. Sut- 
ton, S. J., of Mungret College, Limerick, 
is a new book that will find welcome from 
many Catholic teachers of English litera- 
ture who have been trying to get along 
with unsuitable texts in this subject. The 
new. book presents a very comprehensive 
survey of English literature, giving due pro- 
portion and attention to Catholic writers, 
as also to matters of interest and impor- 
tance from the viewpoint of the Church, and 
which are usually slighted in secular man- 
uals of literature. The price of the book 
is $1.25. Benziger Brothers, New York and 
Chicago. 
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NEW LITURGICAL MASSES. 


Approved by Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
Our Lady of Lourdes, with an Ave Mariafor four 
voices [meritorious] 76c, 
Festival Mass of the Good Shepherd, for 1, 2,3, or 4 
voices [masteriy and worthy]. core, 


60c. 
Holy Rosary Mass, for 1 or 2 voices. Score, 60c, 
(For children]. 


REV. R. J. SORIN, Composer, DE LISLE, MISS. 


Read the whofe 
list carefully. 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
rders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves: 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits. Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best. doz.. l4c. 

Calenders and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each cts. Largefancy alphabet for 
20 cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
yp Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 

0 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
for 25 cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 
35 cts, 

B'ue Stamping Powder—\, pound for 10 cts. 
ae of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 

cts. 

Iurkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
each 5 cts. 

Maps —- U. S. and continents. 8%x1l, each 
4cts.; 17x22, 5 cts,; 34x44, 20 cts,; 4x6ft., 40 cts, 

Sent prepaid by John Latta, Cedar Falls, la. 
Order some and ask for a full list, 


Vade Mecum Hymnal 


A Catholic Singing Book. 


Contains 82 hymns. 
Suitable for boy choirs. 
Copy mailed upon receipt of 40 cts. 


NOTE—You will save money 
by sending for our BAR- 
GAIN LIST of Sheet Music. 


GEORGE WILLIG & COMPANY, 


218 - 220 W. Franklin St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Every experienced teacher knows some- 
thing of the value of a good story as a 
means of inculcating morals, manners and 
principles of conduct. There are also many 
other uses of the story in the schoolroom. 
It is a means of conveying to young children 
information on nearly all the branches of 
the curriculum, as also for developing powers 
of language and imagination. An interest- 
ing and helpful little book covering the use 
of stories in education has just been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 
It is entitled, ‘‘How to Tell Stories to Chil- 
dren,’’ by Sara Cone Bryant. 

* 


‘‘The Ediquette of Correspondence’’ is 
an up-to-date bok of frms and rules as to 
letter-writing, by Helen KE. Gavitt. Price, 
in cloth, 50 cents. A. Wessels Co., 45 East 
19th St., New York City. 


‘*A Common School Spelling Book,’’ by 
Aaron Gove, recently Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, Denver, Col. Cloth. 104 ppages. 
Mailing, price, 25 cents. This book is based 
upon the méthods universally employed by 
teachers of spelling rather than upon the- 
ories as to how spelling ought to be taught. 
In the exercises following the preface, how- 
ever, the author presents a new plan for 
drill in spelling that is of the greatest in- 
terest. He aims to train the eye to see, 
the ears to hear, and the memory to retain 
what has been seen and heard. 

In the 95 pages of the text there is a 
total of 5,076 words, covering the work 
of grades four to eight inclusive. The 
author classifies words on the basis of their 
usefulness for spelling lessons into (1) fa- 
miliar words, (2) partially familiar words, 
and (3) unknown words. Only the first two 
classes receive attention, for the guiding 
principle of the book is  ‘‘ideas before 
words.’’ Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston 
and Chicago. 


‘‘The Principles of Argumentation,’’ re- 
vised and enlarged edition, by George P. 
Baker, assistant professor of English, Har- 
vard University, and Huntington, 
assistant professor of English, Brown Uni- 


versity. Cloth. 677 pages. Mailing price, 
$1.40. Ginn & Co., Boston and Chicago. 
This is a standard book on the subject 


of argumentation and it should be in the 
library of every high school, academy and 
college where debating ig encouraged. 

* 


Specimen Letters, edited by Albert S. 
Cook, professor of the English language and 
literature in Yale University, and Allen 
R. Benham, fellow in English, of Yale Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 156 pages. Mailing price, 
65 cents. Pupils in schools and students 
in college are taught description, narration 
and even argumentation. A few of them 
will have occasion to describe, to narrate, 
or to argue, but all of them will 
occasion to write letters. Yet beyond the 
formulas for beginning and closing a leter, 
little is contained in the ordinary text- 
books on rhetoric to aid the beginner, and 
there have hitherto been no available col- 
lections of models. 

The present book is a selection of familiar 
and entertaining letters by a number of 
writers and in a variety of styles. Here the 
novice can see how even trivial matters are 
invested with grace and charm, and per- 
haps learn to imitate the care and natural- 
ness of the masters of epistolary style. Both 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
been laid under contribution, and several 
recent memoirs have enriched the _ collec- 
tion. Although designed chiefly with refer- 
ence to school and college use, it will repay 
even frequent perusal by the general reader. 
Ginn & (©o., Publishers, Boston and Chi- 
cago. 


An Introductory Physiology and Hygiene. 
For use in primary grades. By H. W. 
Conn, Ph. D., professor of biology in Wes- 
leyan University. Illustrated. 152 pages. 
Introductory price, 36 cents. This attractive 
little volume is characterized by the same 
strong pedagogical advantages that dis- 
tinguished the author’s elementary, book: 
accuracy of subject-matter, adequacy of 
treatment, modern methods and practical 
suggestions. Special emphasis has been laid 
on the value of good food, the formation 
of regular habits and right daily living. 


Prominence is given to the urgent necessity : 


of out-of-door life, and healthful activity, 
and the book will instill, even in the very 
young child, an appreciation of the impor- 
tant part proper out-of-door exercise plays 
in acquiring and preserving a sane and 
healthy body. Silver Burdett & Co., Pub- 


lishers, 85 5th Ave., New York City. 
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Tool Mfg. Co., 
MadisonSt..Chicago 


THE 
KIRKER- 
BENDER 
FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES, 
HOSPITALS and 
PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS 


’ Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 

We also manufacture ——————- 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS, 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


have 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Richard D. Kimball 


Engineer 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


@ Plans, Specifications and Su- 
perintendence for heating, Ven- 
tilating and Lighting Installa- 
tions, @ Central Heating and 
Lighting Plants a Specialty, 


Some Recent Work : 


St. Michael’s Cathedral and School Assoc- 
Springfield, Mass., central heating plant, 
Holy Rosary Church Parish, Holyoke, Mass., 
Schoo? building and central heating plant, 
st. Mary’s Church, Providence, R. I., school 
building and central plant. ‘St. Paul’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., heating plant for 
church. Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, North Easton, Mass, St.Anne’sSchool, 
Worcester, Mass. Alumni Building, Hol 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Dartmout 
College. Mount Holyoke College, Groton 
School, Connecticut Hospitals for the Insane 
at Middletown and Norwich, Conn., etc. 
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A Complete Index to Education 


Listing all the articles and important 
editorials appearing in the magazine 
for the past twenty-five years, will be 
printed in successive numbers of Vol. 
XXVI, the first installment in the 
September, 1905, number. It will be 
a great help to writers and speakers 
on educational themes. 


A Notable Series of Articles 


by leading educators, will begin in 
the same number, and run through 
the volume (September, ’05 to June, 
’06). The general title of this series 
will be PHASES OF MODERN EDU- 
CATION. Acircular giving subjects 
of the separate articles and authors, 
will be sent on application. 


EDUCATION 


will be indispensable to the growing 
teacher for the coming year. 


$3.00 a year; 
35c a number; 
sample copy for six 2 cent stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


DIAMOND INKS 


Price of THE DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
RLACK INK in bulk; a clear Black 
Ink that does not gum) or corrode the 


pen. 
1 gallon Jags,each - $1.00 


& “ Kegs, per gallon, .75 
20 “ “ “ .65 


50 “ Barrels “ 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken arid spoil in your ink-well. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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‘*The Elements of Geometry.’’ For high 
school work and preparation for college. 
By Walter N. Bush, principal, and John 
B. Clarke, department of mathematics, Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco. 367 
pages. Illustrated. Systematic classifica- 
tion and definitions, theorems and _ prob- 
lems, clear and simple methods of pres- 
entation, intelligent selection and elimina- 
tion of material—these are some of the 
characteristic qualities of ‘‘The Elements of 
Geometry.’’ With a sequence that at once 
commends itself as natural and helpful, the 
pupil is first introduced to the definitions 
of all the general terms with which he will 
have to deal frequently when he comes 
to the proof of propositions and the work- 
ing out of problems. 

The most unique and at the same time 
what will probably prove the most effec- 
tive feature of this ‘‘Geometry’’ is its ar- 
rangement of theorems into groups relating 
to the same topic. Silver Burdette & Co., 
Publishers, 85 5th Ave., New York City. 

* * * 


‘“*Public Elementary School Curricula,’’ 
by Bruce R. Payne, Ph. D., department of 
philosophy and education, William and Mary 
College. 200 pages. Just ready. Improve- 
ment of our American elementary schools, 
to be sound and ecnomical, calls for a full 
knowledge of the elementary school courses 
of study and organization in cities of the 
United States and other countries which 
lead in ~ education. Superintendents and 
those who have in preparation courses of 
study for elementary schools should have 
at their command the results of the ex- 
perience of other cities and other countries 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 85 5th 
Ave., New York City. 

* * * 


How is your school fixed, in the matter 
of escapes and exits in case of fire? If 
you have no fire escapes of any kind do you 
not feel that you are taking a great risk as 
regards the lives intrusted to your care? 
With exit by stair cut off by sudden fire, 
how would the children escape? Or, if you 
have the iron outside ladder escapes, what 
chance do you think a hundred or more 
young children would have in clambering 
down the ladders, especially in the winter 
time wher they are covered with ice? The 
Kirker-Bender, spiral chute escape solves all 
these problems, and for that reason is com- 
ing into general use. See advertisement on 


another page. 
* * * 


In ordering your school inks don’t forget 
that the Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, sells 
the best ink for the money. Give them a 
trial order and be convinced. 

* * * 


Teachers of grammar grades, high schools 
and academies will find Father Nicholson's 
Literary Reader very serviceable for sup- 
plementary work in reading and language 
work. Father Nicholson has embodied in 
his book many fine literary selections not 
found elsewhere in readers, and the book 
as a whole has a Catholic tone that should 
commend it to all. Published by A. Flana- 
gan Co., 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


* * * 


‘*Black Beauty,’’ by Anna J. Sewell, is 
the latest addition to the Canterbury Classics, 
a series of supplementary reading books for 
all grades. The unobtrusive ethical teach- 
ing and the interesting style in which the 
book is written make it particularly ap- 
propriate for use in the schools. It -is 
edited by Charles W. French, principal of the 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, and, like 
al the Canterbury Classics, is artistically 
illustrated, printed in large type on good 
paper, and well bound. 

‘*Black Beauty,’’ by Anna Sewell. Edited 
by Charles W. French, principal of the Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago. With a frontis- 
piece and 78 pen and ink sketches in the 
text, by Charles Copeland. Cloth, 12mo., 319 
pages, 40 cents. Rand, MeNally & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 

* * * 


It has been demonstrated that much harm 
is done by the dust of poor chalk in the 
schoolroom. The National Crayon Co. man- 
ufactures a blackboard crayon that is pure, 
dustless and hygienic. It contains no plaster 
of paris or other injurious substitutes. It 
is cheaper than common chalk, as a stick 
will last five times as long. The company 
guarantees every box. Samples mailed free 
on application to the National Crayon Co., 
Westchester, Pa. 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OOOOOOOOOO 


PLAIN CHANT MASSES 


By HENRI DU MONT. 


DOOOOOS 


Mass of the Angels, 
Royal Mass, 
Mass on the Second Tone 
Solesmes Version, 
8vo., 5 cents each. 
Organist’s Edition, 45 cents. 


New Editions Modern 
Liturgical Masses 


Blasel, Brosig, Kretschmer, Loeb- 
mann, Maes, Mandl, etc. Grego- 
rian, Cecilian, and | 
Catholic School Music 
a Specialty. 


THE CATHOLIC MUSIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


167 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS, 


w~ 
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THE NATIONAL 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


WISHES AN INTRODUCTION. 


ALL SCHOOLS DESIRE 
ANTISEPTIC, SANI- 


TARY CRAYON. 


You will find these qualities are 
embraced in the National Crayon. 


Can wo send you Sample 
and leave the rest to you? 


NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


Westchester, Pa. 
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Korekiyo Takahashi, 
Korekiyo Takahashi, vice governor 


9f the Bank of Japan, has furnished 
Togo and 


{admiral Field Marshal 


Oyama with “sinews of war” amount- 
ing to over $400,000,000. Mr. Taka- 
hashi was a poor boy and started out 
to earn his living at the age of nine. 


4 


Swedish and Norwegian Warships. 

Despite the fact that Norway and 
‘Sweden prior to the recent secession 
of the former were united for nearly a 
‘century, the armies and navies were 
‘separate and were separately adminis- 


tered. The navy of Norway consists 
of four ironclads, four coast defense 
ships, three cruisers, thirty-three tor- 
pedo vessels and eleven gunboats, car- 
rying 5,150 officers and men. One of 
the most powerful ironclads is the 
Norge. Sweden has sixty-eight steam- 
ers, carrying 325 guns. The finest ship 
is the battleship Oscar II. 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Our OUTLINE STUDIES IN COLLEGE ENGLISH (22 in number) have proved 
so helpful and popular that we have added the following: 


GRAMMAR GRADE SERIES. 


23 Evangeline, - Longfellow 30 Marmion, - - Scott 
24 Courtship of Miles Stendish, iy 31 Man Without a Country, Hale 
25 Hiawatha, - Ka 32 Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow 
26 Snowbound, - - Whittier 33 Two Years Belorethe Mast, Dana 
27 Rip Van Winkle, - — 34 Christmas Carol, - Dickens 
2% Legend of Sleepy Hollow, - “ 35 House ofthe Seven Gables, Hawthorne 
29 Lay of the Last Minstrel, Scott 40 Last of the M hicans, - Cooper 

41 Saga of King Olaf, - Longfellow 


(Omitted Nos. are add.tional Shakespeare Outlines.) 


One teacher writes: ‘‘This series is a perfect gold-mine for the English teacher.” 
We have hundreds of such testimonials. 

There are now forty-one Studies suitable for schools, colleges, literary and 
women’s clubs, or private readers. 15c each number; discount of 10 per cent. in 
quantities of single titles for class use. Order by numbers. Send 15c for a sample 


u line. 
. THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


+ 


THE KEMPTON PICTURES OF “HIAWATHA.” 


Aseries of 30 superb pictures from life, taken by Rev. A. T. Kempton, among 
the Ojibway Indians, who enact the scenes of the poem (which is their epic) as The 
Passion Play is enacted in Europe. These pictures illuminate the poem to the mind 
of the child, and their artistic beauty appeals to the adult as well. 

This is an absolutely new help for teachers in English. The pictures furnish sug- 
gestions for interesting talks to the class. Size 12x10. 30 scenes in the life of Hia- 
watha and Minnehaha. 10ceach. Special price to teachers for introduction, $2.00 
for the set. THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ww 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS 


Let us call your attention to six of the best books published 
on six important subjects in your course. The titles of these 
books are: 


OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 

MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 

LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 

COMPLETE TOUCH TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTOR 
DICTATION STUDIES (on four systems) 


These are all bright and snappy. They outline a well ar- 
ranged course in each case and then present it inthe most approved 
manner. No school makes a mistake in selecting these books, but 
does make a mistake if it does not, for there are no better books 
published on these subjects. 

They are all extensively used by religious schools, both East 
and West, and have their enthusiastic endorsement. May we have 
your correspondence concerning them? Address 


& LYONS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OOD 
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A PROMINENT CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
SAID: “The Journal is a continuous insti- 
tute and all who read it regularly are 
bound to advancein professional efficiency” 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


UP TO DATE 
AND 
RELIABLE 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


ALSO ADDED 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States C i of E 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
IT 1S A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 
GRAND Prize(Highest Awarc)WoRLD’s STt.Lours 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations, 
Regular Edition 7x10x25 inches. bindings. 


De Luxe Edition 53, x 854x114 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets, 
G.&6éC. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST 


-THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Tue long and bloody war between 
Japan and Russia is ended. The terms 
of peace were settled by Mr. Witte and 
Baron Komura at the session of the 
conference Tuesday morning and Tucs- 
day afternoon preliminary arrange- 
ments for an armistice were concluded 
and the actual work of framing the 
“treaty of Portsmouth” was by mutual 
agreement turned over to Mr. de Mar- 
tens, Russia’s great international law- 
yer, and Mr. Dennison, who for twenty- 


‘five years has acted as the legal adviser 


of the Japanese foreign office. 


Japan yields the whole of the in- 
demnity which she had demanded of 
Russia. Not one dollar is to be paid 
to reimburse her for the cost of the 
war. The mikado and the elder states- 
men of Japan assume all responsibility 
for this unparalleled magnanimity. 


“Many Japanese are in tears over what 


they term “a disgraceful peace.” The 


Russians are overjoyed at their unex- 
pected tactical victory. 


To fill the measure of her generosity, 
Japan permits Russia to retain the 
northern half of the Island of Sakha- 
lin, which the mikado could have held 
by virtue of his military occupation 
without serious objection on the part 
of Russia. Furthermore, Japan recedes 
from her demands concerning the limi- 
tation of Russian naval power in the 
far East and for possession of the 
Russian ships interned in neutral ports. 

Russia keeps her money and saves 
her pride. Japan secures the foothold 
on the Asiatic mainland she had set out 
for and appeals to the world for confi- 
dence and faith. 

It is strongly believed the settlement 
means peace with honor and dignity to 
both nations, and that it is to be a long- 
enduring immunity from war between 
them. i 


. 
JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 

AD’ 


The Shade Roller is 
easily and perfectly 
adjusted to any posi- 
tion in window—the 
light as you want it. 


A Great Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND 
HOSPITALS have been furnished with SHADES 
HUNG COMPLETE on the 


JOHNSON SHADE ADJUSTER 


BETTER THAN BLINDS—% THE COST 


If you are building do not failtosend for freesample of the Johnson 
Window Stop and twenty page illustrated Booklet. 


R. R. JOHNSON, 


AN IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ist—A SET OF 


THE PEERLESS 
WALL MAPS 


New in design and beautiful in finish. There 


MAYNE’S REGISTER 
and RECORD BOOK 


is designed for use in any graded 
school. Its purpose is to make the 
task of keeping the school record as 
simple and brief as possible. It shows 
attendance, punctuality and scholar- 
ship in all the branches,side by side 
on the same page. Space is provided 
for sixty-six pupils, one year. The 
leaves are neatly and securely bound 
in tag board, and holes are punched 
to permit all the registers for a 
school or system of schools to be pre- 
served in a pair of heavy board bind- 
ing covers, Thus a permanent his- 
tory of each school year is on file and 
the record of any pupil may be con- 
sulted at a moment’s notice. 


Price 60 cents 


Catholic School Journal Co. 
Box 206 - MILWAUKEE_ 


are none better, none later 
2d—A TERRESTRIAL GLOBE AND 
A SLATE GLOBE 


3d-AN OUTLINE BLACKBOARD 
MAP 


Correspond about outfit with 


THE SGARBOROUGH GOMPANY 


144 ESSEX STREET, 
School Department. BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SERIES NOW COMPLETE 


THE NEW CENTURY 
CATHOLIC READERS 


With illustrations in colors, and in black and white 


‘This series of Readers will take first place 
in our schools.”—Catholic School Journal. 


expressly for the use of Catholic schools. 


lower. 


respectfully solicited. 


New York, 36-38 Barclay Street 


\ = 
W E take pleasure in announcing the completion of the New Century Catholic Readers, made 


These books are modelled upon the most approved later-day methods of teaching. 
The lessons have been prepared with a view to awaken and sustain the interest of the child ;, 
they are varied, of a kind that appeal to the youthful mind. Their careful grading will, we are 
sure, commend them to the thoughtfnl teacher. 
The publishers have spared no expense in the mechanical portions of the books, believing 
nothing is too good for our Catholic schools. The illustrations are many and beautiful, par- 
ticularly those in colors, which are faithful reproductions of paintings of noted artists. 
se" Competent critics pronounce these the finest Readers published anywhere. They say that 
the Readers for the public schools are not as fine as these, though our prices are considerably 


Very favorable terms will be made for the introduction of this new series. Correspondence 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CincinnaTI, 343 Main Street 


CHIcaco, 211-213 Madison Street 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices: 


Send for Laboratory 
Manual containing direc- 
tions for 500 experiments 

The Laboratories are 
found wyery valuable 
in a great many Catho- 
lic Schools. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. - 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


_ » Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 


and is generally used in them. 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are by lawto be 


- in all public schools in the state. his law is not comp 

with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
) the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Send for complete list of School Books, with 
dl prices, published by the 


‘Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


THAT ARE PRACTICAL FOR PRACTICAL SCHOOLS. 


We have publications on the following subject: Spelling, 
Letter Writing, Lessons in Letter Writing, English, Exercises 
in English, Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. These are in use 
in most of the prominent commercial schools in the country 
and in many Catholic schools. They give universal satisfac- 
tion. If you want the best books for your students, do not 
fail to write us at once for an illustrated catalogue. e 

You would also be interested in our Pocket Dictionary, 
containing 33,000 words—with pronunciation, capitalization, 
syllable divisions, parts of speech indicated; and definitions 
given. Address the publishers, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK COMPANY, 


483 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Ideal 
Acelylene 
Generators 


GET THE BEST. 


Every one has 
given splendid 
satisfaction. 

Can youask for 
mare? 

There is none 
better. 

Active agents 
wanted. 

Address 


EPWORTH GASLIGHT 
AND HEATING CO. 


Waterloo, Ia.,U.SA 


Mention tnis paper. 


TEXT BOOKS 


FOR 


CATHOLIC 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 


ACADEMIES, 
COLLEGES, 
SEMINARIES 


Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue 


B. HERDER 


17 S. Broadway 


ST.LOUIS - MO. 


HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 
‘New York State Examinations 


CONTENTS: 


tions with Ans. in Arit 
uestions with Ans.in G 
uestions with Ans. in G 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Phy 

uestions with Ans. in Me 
uestions with Ans. in Civil Gove: 
.14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. i 
uestions with Ans. in English Comp. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Book-keeping. 
uestions with Ans, in Schoo 


4 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. Literature. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History. 


uestions with Ans, in Rhetoric. 


4 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany, 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Chemistry. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 
Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology. 
114 Years Questions with Ans. in Geology. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. ‘. 
y 14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1.50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, FOR $2.0). 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


A Picturesque Custom. 

The customs of the Japanese in the 
launching of a battleship originated 
in the ancient worship of the war god 
Kashima. When the vessel leaves the 
ways, instead of christening it by 


breaking a bottle of champagne across 
the bows, a balloon shaped contrivance 
of red and white cloth opens and sets 
free a fiock of pigeons and a quantity 
of confetti. The custom was observed 
at the launching of the Katori. 


A Waterspout Snapshot, 

It is not often the opportunity pre- 
sents itself to take a photograph of a 
waterspout, but such an opportunity 
was offered to Herr Leopold Woelfling, 
formerly the Archduke Leopold of 
Austria, who renounced his rank in 
order to marry a lady of his choice not 


of patrician blood. About 4 o’clock on 
the afternoon of June 19 Herr Woelf- 
fling observed the waterspout from his 
chateau on the lake of Zug, in Switzer- 
land, and, seizing a camera, took a 
snapshot of the phenomenon. The 
height of the waterspout was estimat- 


ed at 6,000 feet. 


When you build 
you should know 
that the cost of 
“Taylor 
Style’? roofing 
tin is only about 
half a cent a 
square foot more 
than cheap tins. 
This slight extra 
all you 


ever have to pay 


cost 1s 
to get long-lasting 
satisfaction. If you 
use cheap or 
ready-made _roof- 


ings you are sure 


to have trouble 
before long. 


There are many imitations of ««' Taylor 
Old Style’? tin. The genuine is identified 
by the trade-mark (target and arrow) and 
our name stamped on every sheet. Our 
*« Guide to Good Roofs’’ tells a few of 
the facts about this durable tin. Write for it. 


N.& G. Taylor Company 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 
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